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EDITORIAL 





$ THE most important election campaign in the mem- 
A ory of the contemporary American voter moves to a 
climax, it becomes increasingly evident that neither major 
Presidential candidate—Republican Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower or Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson—has yet cap- 
tured the heart of the electorate. Like the nominating 
conventions, the election is wide open. Perhaps less than 
half of the voters, according to opinion polls, have made 
up their minds; the remainder are still cannily weighing 
the pros and cons. What does this uncertainty signify? 
First, of course, the voter is affected by the general 
uncertainty of the times; doubt as to how the world crisis 
can be resolved is translated into doubt as to which can- 
didate can better grapple with the crisis. In more specific 
terms, uncertainty flows from the feeling that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominees for President are, all 
things considered, fairly evenly matched. Some over- 
riding issue, such as the Nixon fund almost was, could 
suddenly intervene to make either candidate the odds-on 
favorite; but, unless that kind of issue turns up, the un- 
‘ommitted voter—the voter who, in the opinion of experts, 
will decide the election—will probably not make up his 
mind until he is in the polling booth. So it was in 1948. 
THE New LEADER does not pretend to be representative 
of this uncommitted or independent voter—it does not 
claim to represent even a majority of its own readers— 
but the unique position it occupies in American journal- 
ism qualifies it eminently for the description, independ- 
ent. We are affiliated with no party or other political 
grouping, but are critical or favorable to political propo- 
sals or personalities as the occasion dictates. We are sub- 
sidized by no special interest, commercial or other, and 
therefore owe obligations solely to our conscience. On the 
basis of these considerations, we can lay claim to being 
one publication that honestly has no stake in the election 
other than the national welfare. We therefore feel justified 
in asserting that, to some extent, we mirror the feeling 
among independent voters that some of the more pertinent 
issues in this campaign have not been dealt with satisfact- 
orily by the candidates, and that the candidates owe it not 
only to the uncommitted minority but to the nation as a 
whole to declare themselves on these issues unequivocally. 
We put the following questions to both General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson, accompanying them only 
with such notations as seem fairly to describe the candi- 
dates’ views to date. 


QUESTION: How would you resolve the war in Korea? 
This, we believe, is the paramount issue in the cam- 
paign, since it could conceivably lead to the worst of all 


possible disasters, World War III. 


Questions for 


General Eisenhower has denounced the Korean war as 
Truman-invited, which suggests that the Administration 
is the sole obstacle to a truce; on the other hand, he 
has espoused the MacArthur strategy of pushing the war 
beyond the Yalu, implying that he would just as soon 
get into China as out of Korea. 

Governor Stevenson’s pronouncements on Korea have 
been confined largely to justifying the original interven. 
tion and the “limited war” concept, and to attacking front- 
ally his opponent’s “Truman war” thesis. He has said that 
if there was any mistake in Korea, it was the UN’s 
crossing the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

Neither candidate has stated how he would end the war, 
or if he thinks it can be satisfactorily terminated. Neither 
candidate has said what he would do about the present 
unsatisfactory truce negotiations. 

QUESTION: Do you believe we can co-exist peacefully 
with the Soviet Empire or must we aim at its destruction? 

This question, too, leads to the bigger one of war or 
peace, yet neither candidate has given a clear answer. 

Eisenhower has advocated “liberating” the satellites by 
peaceful means, indicating a belief that co-existence with 
an aggressive Soviet Union is impossible, but he has not 
shown how this could be accomplished without inviting 
armed retaliation. In contradiction, Eisenhower, before 
he was nominated, declared his willingness to sit down 
with Stalin and negotiate a general settlement. Finally, 
although Asia appears to have become the special preserve 
of the GOP, Eisenhower has not mapped out a detailed 
policy for Asia or the Middle East. 

Stevenson, more consistently, has favored negotiation 
with the Kremlin, denounced “liberation,” and approved 
continuation of our containment policy despite its in- 
adequacy. He has not spelled out what he would do in 
Asia and the Middle East. 

One more point: Although Eisenhower favors a strong 
Europe, a Congress which took literally his “economy” 
proposals would weaken Europe; Stevenson would go 
in for few or no budget cuts. 


QUESTION: How would you stop inflation? 

Second only to the issue of peace or war is the ability 
of the economy to sustain a strong America. Both candi- 
dates are agreed on this, and both have argued against 
inflation; but neither has proposed an effective program. 

The General advocates a sharp reduction in taxes and 
Government spending as the chief means of ending infla- 
tion, but has not demonstrated where such cuts could be 
made without impairing our defense program and/or our 
social services; moreover, he has not yet said whether he 
favors more or less stringent price controls. 
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the Candidates 


The Governor has come out for price controls, the 
stronger the better, and has administered the State of 
Illinois economically; nevertheless, he has never ques- 
tioned, as has Senator Douglas from his own state, the 
Administration’s mystical belief that every dollar it 
spends is justifiable. 

QUESTION: 
rights plank? 

While somewhat less important than peace and eco- 
nomic stability, civil rights looms foremost as a challenge 
to our democratic pretensions; and, considering its special 
importance for members of minority groups, it alone may 
decisively influence the election. 

Eisenhower has been more reluctant than Stevenson to 
voice, as boldly as he has other positions, his party’s 
stand on civil rights. Apart from gingerly references to it 
here and there, he has almost convinced people that he 
really sympathizes with Dixiecratism. 

Stevenson has, in word and deed, South and North, 
come out strongly and courageously for civil rights. In 
Illinois, he has fought to put an FEPC through a GOP- 
dominated legislature. Senator Sparkman, his running 
mate, represents, however, a debit that Stevenson must 
campaign more strenuously to overcome. 

Here, as on the other issues, the time has come for both 
candidates to spell out what actions they intend to take to 
abolish discrimination and segregation in all phases of 
American life. 


How would you enact your party's civil- 


QUESTION: How would you cleanse the Government of 
corruption and Communism? 

Though not as important as some political strategists 
have tried to make them, corruption and Communism in 
high places could cripple the nation in an emergency. 

Eisenhower has made of clean government a central 
issue, yet refused to see any evidence of wrongdoing in 
Nixon’s acceptance of private contributions to finance 
purely political activities. Can it be inferred from this that. 
as President, Eisenhower would not reject offers of money 
from private interests to finance his own political activi- 
ties? Similarly, though Stevenson sought private funds 
only to supplement the low salaries of Illinois state em- 
ployes, would he, as President, seek such funds to supple- 
ment Federal salaries? 

On the matter of Communism, Eisenhower has shown 
80 little practical awareness of the problem that, as head 
of Columbia University, he has retained on the faculty 
known Communists and Communist sympathizers. If he 
hasn’t cleaned out Columbia, what guarantee is there 
that he will clean out the Government? Stevenson, who 
has long recognized the Communist menace, has still to 
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recognize that Communists have ever infiltrated the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the candidates want people to believe that they are 
really capable of driving out of the Government the cor- 
ruptionists and Communists—who, admittedly, are few 
but nonetheless influential—they must be more direct and 
specific than they have been. 


QUESTION: How would you bring about the general 
“change" in Government you both seem to advocate? 

Eisenhower has dwelt incessantly upon the need for a 
change in Washington, which he maintains only the 
Republicans can bring about. But Eisenhower has never 
answered the question: a change to what? If his recent 
actions and speeches can be interpreted as a foretaste of 
what sort of administration his would be, his alliance with 
the Taft-Jenner-McCarthy wing of the GOP and the repu- 
diation this implies of the Dewey-Lodge-Duff wing would 
seem to point to an administration leaning toward con- 
servatism (and even reactionism) at home and isola- 
tionism-cum-adventurism abroad. Yet Eisenhower’s pre- 
campaign actions and statements indicate a predisposition 
to more enlightened domestic and foreign policies. As 
President, would Eisenhower be divided within himself? 
If not, which Eisenhower would govern—the pre- 
campaign or pre-election Eisenhower? 

The Democratic candidate has advanced the idea that 
he would be a change from the Democratic Administra- 
tion but without the risks involved in choosing the Re- 
publican brand of change. As Governor of Illinois, he 
has administered ably and honestly, discarding the hacks 
and rejecting the politicians; at the same time, he has 
demonstrated a concern for human welfare not discern- 
ible, so far, in Eisenhower. To Stevenson’s disadvantage, 
however, is the existence of a bureaucracy encrusted by 
twenty years of unimpeded growth, and of a party un- 
willing to desert self-interest for principle. In addition, 
Stevenson has revealed no dissatisfaction with such past 
policies as those which helped pave the way for Commu- 
nism in China and war in Korea, and leaves the implica- 
tion that he would not act much differently in the future. 
Or would he? Does Stevenson possess the independence 
required to make his administration a distinct improve- 
ment over Truman’s? 

These half-dozen questions are, we believe, the most 
important in the campaign. They seem to weigh most 
heavily upon the voter’s mind. Upon their answers may 
depend not only the fates of the respective candidates for 
President and Vice President, but of the United States 
itself and, ultimately, of civilization. 

—Tue Eprtors 





Main danger to peace—Soviet system; main safeguard—European unity 
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By Irving Brown 


European Representative, American Federation of Labor 


UROPE TODAY can best be described as having passed 

from the 1950 stage of war fear and hysteria to the 
present almost dangerous state of calm. Relaxation has 
set in, permitting a kind of “luxury thinking” which in- 
cludes demands for a reduction of the rearmament 
tempo, a trend towards neutralism and appeasement, and 
an almost pathological recoiling from any Allied ideolo- 
gical offensive toward the Soviet Union. 

The fear of an immediate outbreak of war has prac- 
tically disappeared since it became clear that the Korean 
conflict would remain localized. Europeans now begin 
to believe that war will not come in the near future and 
perhaps never. This belief is due to: (1) the absence of 
any fear of further Soviet aggression and (2) the in- 
creased strengthening of Western defenses, especially the 
buildup of American military forces in Europe. 

But this retreat from fear does not mean that confi- 
dence reigns in Europe today. Defeatism is still a preva- 
lent characteristic in such countries as France and Italy. 
The sense of urgency about any problem, whether politi- 
cal, economic or military, is low. In the words of the 
London Observer: “Everybody is now smugly persuad- 
ing himself that the danger of war has receded and that 
it is, therefore, possible to go to sleep again.” 

This atmosphere of neutralism and appeasement is 
breeding new so-called “peace” movements. The latter 


defend peace in the abstract and denounce aggression in 
general but fail to pinpoint who and what is threatening 
peace and omit mentioning concretely any specifi 
instances of Soviet aggression as in Korea. We should 
beware of any movement which doesn’t denounce the 
Soviet system as the main danger to peace. 

While the political and psychological moods of Euro- 
peans teeter on the edge of induced sleep, the economic 
situation of Europe is one of relative, temporary stabil- 
ity in which American economic aid still plays and must 
continue to play a vital and essential role. Any cessation 
or substantial reduction in American economic assist: 
ance would create havoc in the European economy and 
would result in a serious decline in the workers’ stand- 
ards of living. It is extremely doubtful that the French. 
Italian or German political systems could survive such 4 
blow. For, quite apart from short-range considerations. 
the basic economic dilemma remains unresolved, since 
the dollar gap continues and the stability of the West 
European economy is maintained by what amounts to a 
form of American subsidy. The economy of Europe, more 
or less permanently divided, cannot exist without outside 
support if the present standards of living’ are to be 
maintained and the present minimum defense needs art 
to be met. In the words of one political leader o 
Europe: “American aid has stabilized chaos.” 











While the United States Government has sent scores of top-level diplomats and administrators 
to Europe since World War II, few of them have accomplished as much as a private individ- 
ual, Irving Brown (left), who represents the American Federation of Labor’s Free Trade 
Union Committee on the Continent. Brown and his staff have served as a rallying point for 
the best elements of European labor who have the will to fight Communism. It was largely 
through U.S. labor’s encouragement that anti-Communist unions in France and Italy were 
formed, and “Brown’s boys” played a large part in preventing crippling strikes against the 
delivery of NATO arms. An independent battler, Brown has pleaded time and again with 
State Department representatives for greater consideration of the legitimate demands of 
West European workers. For this, he has been violently attacked by the Communists and, 
of all people, Westbrook Pegler. Pravda continually refers to Brown as a spy; Europeans 
sometimes call him “America’s secret weapon.” This article is based on his annual report to the 
AFL convention last month. When the convention ended, Brown was back on the job in Paris. 
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The seriousness of this economic state of affairs was 
further heightened in view of reports which predicted: 

@ Europe’s production rate would level off; 

@ The payments situation would worsen because for- 
eign trade would shrink: 

@ Foreign demand for European manufactured goods 
would decline: 

@ There would be an increase in unemployment in 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and Denmark; 

@ United States exports and imports would decline. 

Although everyone concedes the necessity of increas- 
ing production in Western Europe, it must be reported 
that the official MSA campaign for productivity is not 
only far from a success but is a danger as long as in- 
creased production in European nations is not accom- 
panied by an expansion of mass purchasing power 
through: (1) reform of the system of taxation, especially 
in France and Italy; (2) reform of the evil restraining 
practices of both private and public business; (3) ex- 
pansion of markets through greater economic equity, 


which would bring about an increase in mass purchasing 
power or the development of new markets; and (4) the 
‘reation of a united European economy. 

In other words, no fundamental economic problems 
have been or will be resolved as long as the question of 
4 European or Atlantic community has made little or 
No progress. European agreements such as the Schuman 
Plan and the European Defense Community have been 
making progress—at least on paper. However, there 
's still no assurance that these plans will or can suc- 
‘eed. or that the agreements signed correspond to the 
teal situation within the borders of each signatory nation. 
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While this shaky economic and political structure of 
Western Europe is slowly attempting to recover, the 
Communists have suffered major defeats, especially in 
France. Nevertheless, the Communists remain an ever- 
present danger, due primarily to the existence of Soviet 
power on the Continent accompanied by a threatening. 
aggressive foreign and military policy, and the main- 
tenance of hard-core Communist party organizations. 

Although all Soviet efforts to crush Berlin have failed, 
the situation remains serious. The Russians have been 
engaged for some time in a whole series of moves to com- 
pletely seal off East Germany and to intensify the mili- 
tarization of it. At the same time, new steps have been 
taken to isolate their sector of Berlin, the aim of which 
may be a new blockade. Berlin thus remains the one 
point in Europe where enough actual and _ potential 
friction remains so that anything could happen to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 

But the real danger spot today is shiiting to the 
Middle East, where the failure of Western policy is most 
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clearly seen in North Africa, Iran and Egypt. French 
and British policies in these areas no longer correspond 
to the reality of events. America’s support—either 
conscious or unconscious—of those policies will be fatal. 
America must cease dealing with these nationalist gov- 
ernments and movements through middlemen. Direct 
American relations with this part of the world based on 
a conscious desire to have allies among the nationalist 
masses is indispensable. Otherwise, the Middle East 
and, perhaps, the whole Moslem-Arab world could go 
the way of China. 

Against this background of conflict and latent threats 
to peace and freedom, a short survey of some of the key 
areas in Europe and the Middle East will help fill in 
some of the details as to the international situation today. 


CONTINUED ON NENT PACE 





EUROPE 


CONTINUED 


In Western Europe, the three decisive countries are 
France, Italy and Germany, where Communism has been 
checked but not defeated. These three nations, embracing 
almost 150 million people. constitute what we normally 
refer to as the European problem. 

In France, during the last six months, the Communist 
party has made three attempts through the CGT to pre- 
cipitate the French workers into mass political action. 
The calls for strike action as a general demonstration 
occurred on February 12 (to commemorate the anti- 
Fascist struggle of the 1934 Popular Front period) and 
on May 28 and June 4 (against Ridgway and then for 
the liberation of the CP leader Duclos). The February 
12 affair was more or less peaceful, while the demon- 
strations of May 28 and June 4 were characterized by 
their violent nature and a form of “commando” op- 
eration. All three attempts failed. The Communist party 
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is incapable of getting the masses to follow either its 
political or economic instructions. The masses are in- 
different, cynical and in a state of inertia. The 1947 and 
1948 strikes were the high point of mass action and, 
ever since, there has been a decline in the combativeness 
of the French workers, who are tired, exhausted and dis- 
gusted with the state of trade unionism and _ political 
life. This is reflected in: 

1. Decline of trade-union membership. There are no 
more than 2,500,000 workers who are paying trade- 
union dues in France today, as contrasted with about 
7,500,000 in 1945-6. 

2. Although continuing to lose votes, the CGT re- 
mains a majority organization in basic industries when- 
ever voting takes place, but is unable to get workers in 
these industries to follow CGT orders to strike. 

3. Abstentionism has increased in the trade-union 
vote (although to a lesser degree than in the political 
vote), and there is a slight tendency toward “independ- 
ence” and “autonomy.” 

4. Non-Communist unions have made slight gains at 
the expense of the CGT in the postal, telephone and tele- 
graph union, and in railroads, mines, metal, public serv- 
ice, gas and electricity. Force Ouvriére has made sig- 


nificant progress in the PTT, mines, gas and electricity 
public services and printers; its record in metal is be 
coming better; in railroads, it has barely held its own 
Christian unions have gained significantly in railroad 
and in the Paris region of the metal industry. Independ 
ents have shown strength in Parisian metal regions and jy 
ports, especially Marseilles. Autonomist groups—un 
affiliated to any national centers—are still exceptional 
strong among teachers and bargemen. 

5. CP losses among workers are not commensurat 
with the tremendous defeat suffered by the CGT in re 
cent attempted strike actions. 

The reasons for this situation: 

@ Workers do not regard other organizations as ; 
worthwhile alternative. since the CGT still is considerei 
the “most left” and most anti-Government. 

@ The CCT still remains for workers the best club wit! 
which to threaten both Government and employers int 
granting their demands. 

@ Non-Communists have failed to unite into a singk 
trade-union force. Workers are too tired to choose be 
tween five or six different non-Communist trade-unio: 
centers, plus autonomist unions in various crafts an/ 
industries. 

@ The action against the CGT still appears as a police 
versus CGT operation, which permits the CP to continy 
to exploit the revolutionary ideology of the French work 
ers. Not until the workers can see something similar t 
what occurred in the Renault auto factory. where worker 
opposed the CP, will there be a change. 

@ In many areas, CGT leaders manage to ignore go 
ing too far overboard on CP political orders or camov 
flage cleverly their political actions by retaining some 
trade-union cover, as, for example, in the printers, some 
ports and in most provinces outside Paris. 


NEW FRENCH CRISIS EXPECTED 


On the political side, the Pinay Government has er 
joyed for several months a relative degree of stability. 
which even led to a split away of 30 deputies from th 
de Gaulle movement. But, in recent weeks, new diflicultie 
have arisen. The franc is falling again. Prices of foot 
stuffs are mounting. The recent nationwide loan was n 
a great success. Differences are also beginning to 
appear among and within the non-Communist parties 
It is expected that, by October, a new crisis will lead ! 
the fall of the Pinay Government. At the same time. th 
entire situation is complicated by the hue and cry ove! 
the failure of American offshore military procurement ' 
live up to expectations. The French are saying that, ur 
less additional orders come from the States, it will b 
necessary either to cut the defense budget or to seek a@ 
ditional revenue, which might cut into social program 
The defense setup itself is not too brilliant, as Franc 
struggles to meet its quota of 15 divisions in Europe # 
the end of this year. Jt is amazing to see how Frane 
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has to struggle to reach a goal of 15 army divisions in 
Europe for 1953, when in 1939 this same country had 
over 100 divisions mobilized. 

While France continues to survive, Germany once 
again is becoming the industrial power house of Europe. 
Soviet moves since last March underscore the desire of 
Stalin to deny this economic prize to the West. The 
Allies have shown little political initiative and have al- 
most got themselves into a position of appearing to 
oppose national unity. Having overplayed their hand on 
Western European integration and NATO, the Allies have 
maneuvered themselves into the anomalous position of 
rejecting one of the Soviet notes on the basis of Ger- 
many’s right to integrate itself into the European Defense 
Community and NATO, but at the same time refusing to 
allow the Bonn Republic to be a part of NATO. 


The contractual agreement with Germany comes late 
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and falls short of complete sovereignty and independence. 
To most Germans—including the workers—American 
and Allied policy appears to result not from conviction 
or a willing initiative, but rather from a spirit of unwill- 
ing concessions dictated by the needs of the cold war 
with the U.S.S.R. 

German Socialist and labor forces still refuse to go 
along on rearmament and related issues due to their in- 
ternal opposition to Adenauer, but also because of their 
demand for settlement of all political questions of equal- 
ity and sovereignty for Germany, the pushing for free 
elections and German unity. 

As distinct from France, German labor unions are 
directed by non-Communists. This asset could be one of 
the greatest guarantees of political and economic stabil- 
ity in Germany, just as the reverse has been the case in 
France. In addition, the Socialist party of Germany has 
a solid workers’ base, as contrasted with the democratic 
Socialist parties in France and Italy. These assets on the 
Left have been somewhat wasted by the failure of Amer- 
ican policy to take the ideological initiative and offensive 
vis-d-vis the Soviets and the failure of American diplo- 
mats to realize that the Socialist trade-union forces of 
Germany are the most permanent and solid bulwark 
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against Communist and Soviet assaults. They also re- 
fused to realize that Kurt Schumacher, deceased leader 
of the Socialist party, was one man in Germany who 
understood profoundly that there is no such thing as a 
German or European problem which is not related to, 
dominated and overshadowed by the Soviet problem. 
The inability of American officials to understand the 
basic facts of life about the German Socialist party ac- 
counts in large measure for the ability of the Soviets to 
remain a threat in Germany. This is true even though 
Stalin has committed error after error, thus preventing 
any German Communist successes. 


ITALIAN COMMUNISTS GAIN 


Recent communal and provincial elections in Italy 
demonstrate the continuing, if not growing, strength 
of the totalitarian forces. Even though most of the elec- 
tions took place in the South, an area known for its 
opposition to Communism, the Communists and their 
allies maintained or slightly improved their position. 
On the other end of the political yardstick, Fascists and 
monarchists made tremendous gains. The democratic 
forces—Christian and Socialist—have lost votes. Thus, 
the trend away from a clear-cut Christian majority en- 
dangers the continuation of political stability in Italy. 
The national elections which occur next year will re- 
present a great test. If the present electoral trend con- 
tinues, the democratic forces will be in the very diffi- 
cult and uncomfortable minority position of fighting 
both Fascism and Communism. If there should be any 
kind of limited united action between the Fascists and 
the Communists, Italy will face chaos. The effects of 
such a development would not be just confined to the 
borders of Italy, but would have serious repercussions 
on all Western plans. 

The trade-union situation in Italy still remains critical, 
as the Communist-controlled CGIL retains a majority of 
the organized workers. As in France, however, the CP 
can no longer lead the masses into any general strike 
action. The recent attempted railroad strike by the CP 
failed because of the refusal of non-Communist unions 
to go along. The leading non-Communist trade-union fed- 
eration, CISL, has, in fact, been making slow but sure 
progress, especially in the metal industry and in the 
ports and docks. This has been achieved against tremend- 
ous odds, which include not only the CP obstacle but 
the incomprehension and evil practices of both employ- 
ers and the Government in the field of labor relation- 
ships. If one adds the continuing difficult economic 
situation and the mass unemployment, then the almost 
impossible problem before the Italian labor movement 
can be seen in its proper perspective and focus. 

In Southeast Europe, the free world’s defenses contrast 
most favorably with West Europe’s shaky structure. Here 
we have an armed bastion built on the unshakable 
national pride of the people of Greece and Turkey, where 
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there are more armed divisions on foot than Western 
Europe has on paper. Considering the proportion of 
American aid given to these countries, as compared to 
that granted to West Europe, the practical results are far 
more encouraging. 

The Greek situation, however, has become complicated 
once again due to political and economic difficulties. The 
CP, reappearing in a new form, has begun to reinfil- 
trate and penetrate the political and trade-union life of the 
country. Benefiting from the amnesty policy of the Govern- 
ment, returning Communists released from the jails and 
prison camps have once again begun to re-establish cells 
and perfect their organizations so that they can exploit the 
low economic standards of the workers and get back into 
leading positions in a number of unions. At the same 
time, the present Plastiras party (EPEK), which is in 
power, is honeycombed and surrounded with CPers and 
all sorts of fellow-travelers, who are actually intervening 
openly in the trade unions against the present non-Com- 
munist leadership. When this unholy conspiracy of cer- 
tain Government leaders and CP stooges is combined 
with the growing unemployment and the declining aid 
from the United States, the position of the democratic 
world is greatly weakened in an area which is right up 
against the Iron Curtain. The free trade unionists are 
put in an impossible position when they must fight the 
Communists, who are aided and abetted by Government 
representatives, and at the same time have to contend 
with the poverty and misery existing among the masses 
of people. This weakening of the position and the 
authority of the non-Communist trade-union leadership 
will undermine the strong military position of Greece 


in the NATO. 
TURKEY—NATO'S SHINING STAR 


On the other hand, Turkey is becoming more and more 
the shining star in the NATO constellation. With their 
twenty divisions on foot and their great record in Korea, 
the Turks are a cocky, proud and tough nation of fight- 
ers. But this military reputation is now being matched in 
the economic and social spheres as the industrialization 
of the country proceeds apace—supported and nourished 
hy American economic aid, which has enabled Turkey to 
become this year a food-exporting nation to the tune of 
2.000.000 tons of wheat. Everywhere one goes in this 
nation, whose borders extend for miles along the Soviet 
frontier, one can see the tremendous economic progress 
under way. 

This economic and military progress is now being 
paralleled by the development of a trade-union organiza- 
tion which, in spite of all its elementary beginnings, is 
going to play a great role in the life of the nation. Only 
a few days ago, I left the port city of Izmir, where the 
founding congress of the Turkish Federation of Labor 
was held. This is the first time in the history of Turkey 
that a national trade-union federation exists. 


Its sig- 


nificance cannot be underestimated, since it means that, 
contrasted with other parts of the Middle East, Turkey 
will have: 

@ A democratic, non-Communist trade-union leader. 
ship coming from the workshops of the nation. 

@ A trade-union movement to defend the economic 
and social interests of the workers, permitting labor to 
participate in the humanization of the industrialization 
process now under way. 

@ A labor movement which can help in the strengthen. 
ing of the free trade-union and democratic nationalist 
movement in the Middle East, where an unholy combina- 
tion of Communists and extreme fanatical nationalists is 
threatening the independence and freedom of the un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

In the great Moslem-Arab areas of the Middle East 
and North Africa, the struggle for national liberation and 
sovereignty is predominant. This part of the world has 
become more and more critical, as demonstrated most 
recently by events in Tunisia, Egypt and Iran. And if 
a change of French foreign policy is not forthcoming, 
the crisis will soon be extended to French Morocco 
where the present calm is merely the forerunner of new, 
gathering storms of conflict. The developments in Egypt 
and Iran reveal how the Soviets are exploiting extremist 
fanatical nationalism, especially when Allied foreign 
policy fails to accept and deal with the phenomenon of 


THE TURKISH ARMY: TWENTY DIVISIONS AND TOUGH 
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rising nationalism. Unless the democracies can find a 
way to work with the non-Communist nationalists in the 
Arab world, then the unholy alliance of the two fanatical 
extremisms—Communism and the Moslem Brotherhood 
—will unite to drive out the common enemy. In Iran, the 
Tudeh party is in the hands of such a combination. In 
Egypt, the Communists have successfully penetrated the 
mass labor movements in textile, maritime, ports and 
docks, ete. Only in Tunisia and Morocco are the mass 
movements still in the hands of the non-Communist, 
democratic nationalists who are and want to remain our 
allies. French policy, as dictated by its colonialists and 
contrary to the 1950 declaration of Schuman, French 
Foreign Minister, is driving these friends of ours into 
the hands of the fanatical extremists (Communist and 
nationalist). In Morocco, we have a situation where the 
French Government, by refusing to allow the natives to 
form their own trade unions, has forced the Moroccans 
into the Communist CGT. At the same time, America is 
building air bases and paying exploitation wages as 
directed and controlled by the French administration in 
North Africa. Not until Allied policy changes in North 
Africa will there be any chance of improving the Middle 
Eastern situation, which remains the most dangerous, ex- 
posed and threatening area for the democratic world. 

While our troubles continue and multiply, Mr. Stalin’s 
headaches in Eastern Europe continue. Mass unrest and 
mass purges still plague the Bolshevik attempt to inte- 
grate completely the satellites into the economic, political 
and military orbit of the Soviet Union. The stresses and 
strains in Eastern Europe are not being fully exploited 
by Allied foreign policy, thus permitting Stalin to over- 
come his difficulties and consolidate his regime in 
Eastern Europe. One of the best guarantees against 
World War III would be a conscious Western political 
program for the freeing of the satellite nations from 
Stalinist control. This hope of liberation, which we are 
ostensibly dedicated to keep alive through such media 
as the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, must 
find its echo in our program for a settlement of the Euro- 
pean situation, which must include Eastern Europe as 
part and parcel of our eventual political demands. 

In the light of what I have attempted to report, I be- 
lieve the democratic world must go forward with a 
dynamic program which can embrace in part some of 
the following recommendations: 

1. A united European economy, plus basic reforms in 
the tax system and the elimination of restrictive private 
and public business practices, are indispensable to an 
expanding European market—the only guarantee that the 
MSA program will not result in unemployment and 
greater inequality in the national income. 

2. Piecemeal American aid—ladled out every year— 
must be replaced by a greater long-term program which 
can permit the Europeans to plan ahead. 

3. The American import program must be revised so 
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that Europeans can begin to redress their unfavorable 
balance of trade with America and thus reduce the 
dollar gap. 

4. Our policy on Germany must be directed toward 
complete equality and sovereignty for the German na- 
tion, full acceptance of Germany into NATO, and active 
pushing for a united Germany based on free elections 
with proper international supervision. 

5. Not only must a settlement of the German problem 
be sought, but a wider demand for a European settle- 
ment should include the holding of free elections, under 
international supervision, and the evacuation of all for- 
eign troops from East Europe. These are indispensable 
to any fundamental permanent peace arrangements. 

6. Our aid program to Greece must be revised upward 
so that the splendid defensive efforts of that nation will 
not be reduced and the economy further impaired. At 
the same time, warning should be served on the present 
government to cease its interference in the trade-union 
situation to the detriment of the non-Communist leader- 
ship. 

7. Turkey’s splendid military and economic program 
should be further implemented by the participation of the 
newly-founded Turkish Federation of Labor in the de- 
cisive agencies directing and controlling the application 
of American economic aid as well as in the general eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation. 

8. America must intervene in the Middle East so as 
to deal directly and openly with the nationalist move- 
ments and governments looking toward an alliance with 
independent and sovereign nations. 

9. In Morocco, the French should at least grani to 
the Arabs the right to organize their own free unions and 
thus enable them to withdraw from the CP-controlled 
trade-union federation. 

Finally, America must begin to realize that economic 
aid is not enough in this worldwide struggle of ide- 
ologies. Together with our economic aid and Point 
Four programs must go an ideological offensive which 
blasts the myth of the U.S.S.R. as being “left” or a 
“revolutionary force” and exposes the Stalinist regime 
as the most reactionary force in the world today. 





SURE CURE 


Thorez, Cured in Russia, Due Back in France.—Newspaper 
headline. 


Thorez, who left the country ailing, 
His health (or was it mission?) failing, 
Is back again all hale and hearty, 

The life, once more, of France’s Party. 
The Russians, in a few short weeks, 
Have put the red back in his cheeks. 


—Richard Armour 











URING THIS PAST WEEK, I have 

been playing hookey. All of my 
spare hours I spent over a_ book 
which is as far from our Home Front 
concerns as anything you can im- 
agine. So my time was frittered away 
and I had no copy for a column. As 
I was lamenting my predicament, a 
fair emissary from our book depart- 
ment came to my rescue. “Don’t be 
suggested. 
“Why not write a really frivolous 


so conscientious,” she 


column for a change? Talk about this 
book you spent so much time on. It’s 
about time you wrote about some- 
thing really interesting.” 

All right: any temptation in a 
pinch. And this pull toward frivolity 
seems all the more alluring because 
there isn’t the least show of moral 
justification about it. Out of this book 
which has consumed my hours, I 
haven't learned one moral lesson— 
and neither will you. But I have been 
more tied up, more carried away, 
than by any other book in years. 
This new volume is, as the temptress 
from the literary desk suggested, 
really that wicked and unjustifiable 
thing, escape literature. It doesn’t 
even pretend to be anything else. 

The book is Stolen Journey, by 
an English friend of mine, Oliver 
Philpot (Dutton, $4.50). It tells of 
two years of Mr. Philpot’s life as a 
prisoner of war in the hands of the 
Germans. It recounts in amazingly 
simple and effective fashion the mil- 
lion dreams of escape and, finally, 
the actual drama of the heroic break. 
As you read along, you come to know 
Philpot as you know your brother 
or yourself. And the constantly in- 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


Literature 
Of Escape 


tensifying dreams and failures build 
up a mounting scale of emotional in- 
tensity which blends with the prison- 
ers’ final dash for freedom in a 
breathtaking climax. 

The book starts with the shooting 
down of an RAF plane in the North 
Sea. Our flier, trailing German naval 
vessels. is brought down by enemy 
flak, and rescued from the sea by 
the Germans. He is taken from one 
prisoner-of-war camp to another 
over a period of two years, starting 
just before Pearl Harbor. The author 
finally gets back to England—and 
hears his wife’s voice over the tele- 
near Christmas, 1943. 


FOREVER ENGLAND 


For two years, the author—and 


phone 


the reader with him—lives in the 
strange, isolated world of the POW. 
In four camps, he meets many fel- 
low prisoners and many German jail- 
ers, but his psychology, his attitude 
all his thoughts and ways—remain 
the same. The sea-girt speck of land 
which is England was, in the flier’s 
mind, but a few hours away. After 
weeks and months of the dull camp 
routine, it seemed a bright spot in 
some completely alien universe. But 
all the frantic dartings of his mind 
had to do with escape. It was the 
same with the other prisoners. 
There was, of course, a military 
duty involved. The prisoners were 
still soldiers; the more they kept the 
Germans on the jump, the more they 
would cut down the Nazis’ fighting 
potential. But I had the feeling, as | 
read along, that the thousands of 
efforts to break through were moti- 


vated by something deeper and more 
important than any teachings of the 
General Staff. These men, drilled as 
they were, remained individualists, 
They organized their prison life in 
careful detail to maintain their fit. 
ness and morale. They would not, 
and could not, be broken. 

Their eternally-repeated efforts to 
escape, like every other feature of 
their lives, were organized and super- 
vised but individually inspired. Each 
scheme had to get the approval of 
the British camp commander. Details 
were turned over to experts. Amazing 
cleverness was devoted to the pro- 
duction of costumes, maps, com- 
passes, passports. One cannot read 
of the endless care and toil devoted 
to the details of escape ventures 
without gaining increased admiration 
for the British soldier. He never 
gave up. 

I should have revealed at the be. 
ginning that this finally ends as a 
tale of a Trojan Horse. How a 
“horse,” what we call a Swedish horse 
or vaulting-horse, came to be the cen- 
tral device in a plan to escape from 
a POW camp deep in the forests of 
East Germany—all of that I don't 
have the space to explain. Imagine 
those prisoners getting the materials 
and building such a thing without 
arousing suspicion. It took them 
from July to November to construct 
the horse and the tunnel which led 
out from under it beyond the wire 
fences. Then, at last, the author. half- 
smothered in the close and stinking 
tunnel, saw daylight through the exit. 
climbed into the sweet evening air 
and stood among the pines under the 
stars. For the time being, he was 
free, but he knew that at any moment 
all the police of Nazi Germany might 
be sirening after him. 

Then follows the fear-haunted trip 
by train from town to town across 
Germany. Then, at last, Danzig—and 
up the ship’s cable onto the deck of 
a Swedish vessel. From there on, it 
is but a step to the trimphant and 
happy ending, via Stockholm to 
England and—the final touch—that 
voice over the telephone. 
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Vy. L. TOLEDANO: ONE OF THREE 


HE COMMUNISTS have never 
lacked versatility. United fronts. 
extreme sectarianism, popular fronts, 
“people's democracies,” dual union- 
ism, trade-union unity have all been 
within their arsenal of tactics. In 
Latin America now, there is a new 
procedure: that of having two or 
more Communist parties in a single 
country. This novel tactic is designed 
to insure that the Communists will 
have friends in the Government no 
matter what regime is dominant. 
There are now three Communist 
parties in Mexico, two in Colombia. 
two in Venezuela, two in Brazil, two 
in Argentina, three in Bolivia and 
two in Peru. In each case, the divi- 
sions have occurred over questions 
of local tactics or of rivalry for 
leadership within the national CP. 
In each case, one party has been 
recognized by the 
the “official” organization. But in 


Cominform as 


each case also, with the possible ex- 
ception of Brazil, both groups are 
orthodox in their loyalty to the 
Soviet Union. In several cases, too. 
there is clear evidence that the “dis- 
sident” group has about as good re- 


Ropert J. ALEXANDER, who writes on 
Latin America for the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune and other publications, is 
the author of The Peron Era (1951). 
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In seven nations, there are at least two 


separate and distinct Stalinist parties 


DUAL COMMUNISM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Robert J. Alexander 


lations with the Kremlin as does the 
“official” party. 

It is not clear whether the Com- 
inform is actually encouraging splits 
in its Latin American parties; but 
the international Communist authori- 
ties are definitely not giving these 
dissidents the “heretic” 


customary for those who split away 


treatment 


from the Communist movement. 


MEXICO HAS THREE 


The oldest division is that of 
Mexico. The official Communist party 
goes back to the early 1920s. In 1940, 
the leading figures of the party were 
expelled, and formed the Partido de 
Obreros y Campesinos de Mexico 
(POCM). But, in the meantime. the 
Comintern had netted a bigger fish, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano,  or- 
ganizer of the Confederation of 
Workers (CTM), and 
president since its foundation of the 
Confederation of Workers of Latin 
America (CTAL). Toledano had per- 


sonal grudges against the leaders of 


of Mexico 


both the official Communist party 
and the POCM, and would not join 
either group. So in 1947 he organ- 
ized his own party—with an_ illus- 
former 
members of the Partido Communista 
de Mexico \ike Diego Rivera and 


Narciso 


trious group 


of allegedly 


Bassols. This new party 


Toledano called the Partido Popular. 

The international positions of the 
three Mexican groups—the PCM, the 
POCM and the PP—are indistin- 
They all support the 
“peace policies” of the Soviet Union, 
they all bleat violently about “Yankee 
imperialism,” they are all enthusias- 


guishable. 


tic about “socialist construction” in 
the U.S.S.R., the “New China” and 
the “people’s democracies” of Eastern 
Europe. They denounce with equal 
fervor Titoism and other heresies. 
Only on internal policies do they 
differ. 


friend of ex-President Lazaro Car- 


Toledano, always a _ close 
denas, has remained more friendly to 
the Government than have either of 


the other two parties. 


REDS AND BLACKS 


In Venezuela, the split dates from 
the World War II period, and arose 
from the attitudes of various Com- 
munist party leaders toward the gov- 
ernment of General Isaias Medina. 
One element, the so-called “black” 
Communists, was more anxious to 
support Medina; the other, the so- 
called “red” Communists, was re- 
ceptive 
democratic leftist Accién Democrat- 
ica party. This difference continued 
during the period Accién Democrat- 
ica was in power (1945-48) and un- 


to an alliance with the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





LATIN AMERICA  coxsxeo 
der the current military dictatorship. 
Right now, the “blacks” are still 
looked upon with more or less favor 
by the dictatorship, while the “reds” 
share the illegality of the Accidn 
Democratica. 

In spite of this divergence on in- 
ternal policy, the two groups share 
the same outlook on_ international 
affairs. Although the “reds” are the 
official party, it is significant that 
the Federation of Workers of the 
Federal District, which is controlled 
by the “blacks,” is affiliated with the 
WFTU and the CTAL, and that Ro- 
dolfo Quintero, chief leader of the 
“blacks,” attended the Milan WFTU 
congress and was afterward taken on 
a tour of Hungary under the auspices 
of its “trade-union federation.” Quin- 
tero himself admits that the “official” 
“red” 


character of the party is 


merely a formality. 


PERSONAL SPLITS 


In Colombia, the division in the 
party dates from a struggle for power 
between Agusto Duran and Gilberto 
Vieira in 1948 within what was then 
the Partido Socialista Democratico. 
Duran lost, was read out of the party 
(which again took the name Partido 
Communista). and organized his 
own group. But both parties have 
maintained the orthodox Communist 
line on international affairs. 

In Argentina, a group broke away 
from the official Communist party 
in 1946 under the leadership of Ro- 
dolfo member of the 
party’s politburo. The Puiggros group 
violently criticized the official party, 
which had joined the opposition to 
Peron in the 1946 elections. Puiggros 
organized his own 


Puiggros, 


Communist 
League, which took its place quite 
frankly in the Peronista camp. But 
he maintained the orthodox position 
on international affairs—no hard 
task, since the difference between 
Perén’s international stand and that 
of Stalin is at best a matter of de- 
gree. The official Communist party, 
meanwhile, has maintained a position 
which was, until recently at least. 
somewhat more critical of Perdén. 
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In Bolivia, the Communists are 
divided into three groups. For many 
years, there was no avowed Commu- 
nist party in the country, in spite of 
the fact that the Left Revolutionary 
party (PIR) followed more or less 
the international Communist line. 
But, in 1951, the youth section of 
the PIR broke away, declared itself 
the Communist party, and was recog- 
nized by the Cominform. Then, sub- 
sequent to the April 1952 revolution, 
the PIR held a congress, declared 
itself out of existence, and reorgan- 
ized as the Partido Communista— 
making two parties with the same 
name. To add to the confusion, a 
group of PIR leaders, including José 
Antonio Arze and Ricardo Anaya, 
declared their unwillingness to go 
along with this move, and their in- 
tention to stay “neutral” and try to 
organize a “united leftist party.” 

These maneuvers in Bolivia un- 
doubtedly have three aims in view. 
First. it will be convenient there to 
have one party which is in favor of 
the present nationalist MNR_ party 
which is 


against. The first Communist party, 


government, and one 


organized in 1951, is in favor; the 
second is more or less in opposition. 
In the second place, this split will 
serve to bury the name of the PIR, 
discredited because of its cooperation 
with regimes in power before the 
April 1952 revolution. 

Finally, this is a move to snare 
the Trotskyites. Bolivia is one of the 
two countries in the world where the 
Trotskyites are of significance. The 
POR, the Trotskyite party, is verv 
important as a left-wing supporter of 
the present MNR government. But, as 
a Trotskyite party, it feels rather lost. 
Trotsky died twelve years ago, and 
the exact significance of the Stalin- 
Trotsky division is being lost, par- 
ticularly in view of the pro-Stalinist 
position of the international Trotsky- 
ite movement. Furthermore, Bolivia 
is very far away, and the Trotskyites 
have no international apparatus to 
lend the feeling of solidarity and 
comradeship the Stalinists can afford. 
Hence, the Trotskyites are just a 


little bewildered, and it seems likely 
that the reasoning of Arze and his 
friends is that they may perhaps be 
lured into a “unity” move. 

In Peru, the split in the Commu- 
nist party permits one group to sup- 
port the present military dictatorship, 
and one group to oppose it. Juan P. 
Luna, the chief Communist trade. 
union leader, is a Senator and has 
five comrades who are Deputies. He 
is on the inside of the present regime 
—in spite of the latter’s pretension 
to being “anti-Communist.” On the 
other hand, Jorge del Prado, secre- 
tary general of the “official” Commu- 
nist party, is in exile, and will be able 
to play a leading role (or so he 
hopes) in any future democratic re- 
gime, since “he was also persecuted 
by Odria.” The Communists thus fig- 
ure that they stand to gain either way. 

In Brazil, the recent split in the 
Communist ranks seems less clear. 
There are some reports that the dissi- 
dents, led by several important Stal- 
inist trade unionists, represent in fact 
a kind of Titoist movement. It seems 
more likely that it is a division which 
will permit one group to oppose the 
present government of President 
Getulio Vargas (the dissidents seem 
to be headed in this direction). and 
another, that of Luiz Carlos Prestes. 
to await future developments. 


OTHERS COMING 


There are two or three other coun- 
tries in which splits may be looked 
for. These include Cuba, Ecuador 
and Chile. In each of these countries. 
new regimes have recently taken of- 
fice, or are about to—and, in each 
case, the regime is or is likely to be 
In Chile and Ecuador. 


there are, in addition, personal rival- 


dictatorial. 


ries for leadership among the party 
hierarchs, which might be allowed 
to develop into full-fledged part 
splits. There may soon be a pro- 
Batista and an anti-Batista Commvu- 
nist party in Cuba, a pro-Ibaiez and 
an anti-Ibaiiez party in Chile, and a 
pro-Velasco 
Velasco Ibarra party in Ecuador. The 
Cominform can’t lose. 


Ibarra and an_anti- 
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DALLIN 


RICH OLLENHAUER, who has just 

been elected leader of the German 
Socialists by a unanimous vote at 
the party's Dortmund congress, is a 
quiet, clear-thinking man of about 
50. His importance is enhanced by 
the fact that he may well emerge as 
Chancellor of West Germany after 
next year’s general elections. 

In his political report to the con- 
gress, Ollenhauer submitted a for- 
eign-policy program which must ap- 
pear incomprehensible to any Amer- 
ican who has not visited Europe in 
the past few years. Instead of “the 
endless and fruitless exchange of 
notes” with Moscow, he demanded 
the convening of a four-power con- 
ference to discuss holding free elec- 
tions in Germany. He attached such 
importance to this program that he 
strongly opposed Germany’s entry in- 
to a European defense system on the 
grounds that it would end the 
chances of unifying the country by 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Ollenhauer should be familiar by 
now with the Soviet technique of 
holding endless conferences and sab- 
otaging their work. By what means, 
then, does he imagine that the West 
can persuade Stalin to hand over his 
German satellite to an independent 
and potentially hostile united Ger- 
many? Or, if he really knows how 
to achieve German unification through 
negotiations, why doesn’t he take the 
initiative himself? Why not invite 
a few influential gentlemen from the 
East to see whether agreement is pos- 
sible? If such a parley should prove 
@ success, the entire world would be 
gratified in the 


highest degree. 
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EAST and WEST 





By David J. Dallin 


Why Were Losing 


In Germany 


Should it fail, 
would at least realize that confer- 


Ollenhauer’s party 


ences and negotiations are not the 
open sesame to German unity. 

The attitude taken by the German 
Socialist leader, which is so wide- 
spread in the Bonn Republic, is ob- 
viously the product of a profound 
misconception. It is this misconcep- 
tion which we must understand: Why 
this mistrust and opposition to U.S. 
policy in non-Communist Germany? 

The last time I saw Erich Ollen- 
hauer and his predecessor as Social- 
ist chief, Kurt Schumacher, was last 
summer in the Parliament building 
at Bonn. Schumacher did most of the 
talking, with Ollenhauer concurring 
on every point. Both men agreed in 
policy in 


condemning American 


Europe. Its goal, they maintained. 
was not the defense of Germany. 
Rather, the strategy of the Atlantic 
coalition was indifferent toward Ger- 
many and based on the interests of 
France. The Schuman Plan, Schu- 
macher said, meant French predomi- 
nance in Europe; and West German 
Chancellor Adenauer was the symbol 
of this pro-French orientation. In the 
event of war, the late Socialist leader 
stressed, the NATO armies would 
abandon Germany and retreat toward 
the French border; and no German 
political party could possibly come 
before the people in support of such 
a policy. 

“In the United States,” said 
Schumacher, not altogether in jest, 
“you train yearly half a million or 
a million young men. Why not 
send them over to be trained on 
our Liineburger Heide? This 
would allay some of our doubts.” 


Schumacher was thus in no sense 
echoing the Communist demand for 
removal of American forces from 
Germany. On the contrary, he wanted 
more effective support and a reason- 
able guarantee that his country would 
not be sacrificed should war break 
out. This is the issue—perhaps the 
biggest issue that will confront the 
new administration next January, 
regardless of whether it is headed by 
Stevenson or Eisenhower. For there 
was—and still is—a good deal of 
truth in what the two German leaders 
told me in Bonn. NATO's strategical 
concepts, of which only fragments 
have been made public, will make it 
impossible to win popular support in 
Central Europe. 

A few days ago, a loud warning 
was sounded in the Strasbourg As- 
sembly by a Dutch representative. 
J. J. Fens, who protested against the 
“defense planning” of the NATO 
commander, Gen. Matthew Ridgway. 
This planning, he complained, was 
based on the division of Europe into 
two zones, of which only the first 
was to be effectively defended. The 
second zone, embracing northern Hol- 
land, northwestern Germany and 
Denmark. was to be sacrificed, at 
least in the first phase of operations. 

“The Assembly realizes,” de- 
clared Fens, “that events may 
compel the evacuation of some ter- 
ritory, but we cannot accept an in- 
itial operational plan based on 
leaving these areas to the mercy of 
the enemy.” 

So long as these plans prevail, 
there is, of course, no hope of selling 
American policy to the people in the 
“second zone.” On the other hand, in 
France, the keystone of the “first 
zone,” a conflict has erupted between 
General Ridgway and the French 
Government over the latter’s delay in 
ratifying the European defense agree- 
ment and failure to meet its NATO 
requirements. In neither of the two 
zones, therefore, does American 
policy currently command great sym- 
pathy; and the stand taken by the 
German Socialists must serve as an- 
other warning of an extremely grave 
situation. 
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By Gustave Herling 


BURMA LETTER 


Its Socialist government distrusts Russia and China, 


but attempts to combine Leninism with Buddhism 


RANGOON 
URMA IS a land of white and yel- 
low pagodas set in green land- 
scapes, outlined with trees and flame- 
colored flowers. The yellow parasols 
and togas of monks and the gray 
Irrawaddy which flows the length of 
the nation (and whose delta domin- 
ates the lower end of the peninsula 
jutting into the Bay of Bengal) are 
the chief adornments of the national 
landscape. 

The port-capital of Rangoon is 
thronged by carriages, bicycles, and 
crowds which surge about buildings 
and bazaars. The greatest Burman 
pagoda, Shwe Dagon, rises at the 
center of Rangoon. An entire forest 
of smaller pagodas around it form 
an independent community behind 
sacred walls, The old capital, Man- 
dalay, is one of Burma’s chief cent- 
ers of Buddhism, with some five 
thousand monks in its monasteries. 
The city of Bassein blinds the visitor 
with its trees laden with red _ blos- 
soms and the great golden cupola 
which dominates its scene. But then 
he is repelled by the squalor of the 
shipping on the Irrawaddy. 

The most beautiful Burmese city 
is Moulmein, with its pagodas of var- 
ious heights, its churches and con- 
vents lined up on the river banks, its 
exotic fruits, the multicolored islets 
along the Salween river and, for 
variety, the orange and_ yellow 
parasols and togas. It was here that 
Kipling learned to love Burma and 
that Eric Blair, an officer of colonial 
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police, became an author under the 
pseudonym of George Orwell and 
wrote a book called Burmese Days. 
One would naturally suppose that 
the tremendous religious drive of the 
Burmese people would lead to a deep 
artistic impulse. But the newest re- 
ligious structures are built along old. 
conventional lines. Only the Pagoda 
of Universal Peace, built near the 
Rangoon airfield on the initiative of 
Prime Minister Thakin Nu, repre- 
sents an attempt to lead national 
architecture in the direction of the 
modern. But the attempt cannot be 
pronounced successful. Its common- 
place columns, its neon lighting and 
its glass reliquaries suggest the Mos- 
cow subway rather than a structure 
devoted to religion. Near Mandalay, 
I saw a whole colony of sculptors. 
who chipped away patiently at the 
stone, producing a great series of 
statues of Buddha of various sizes but 
without, among them all, the slightest 
suggestion of any artistic feeling. 
Every morning, in the streets of 
Burma, hosts of monks appear with 
black plates to beg for alms. Every 
Burman is expected to contribute all 
that these sacred beggars demand. 
Fortunately, their demands are not 
exorbitant. A Buddhist monk has no 
right to touch money. On his begging 
plate he carries only some little bowls 
for rice or meat. In addition, the 
convents regularly receive cloth for 
the making of clothes, supplies of 
fruit, chewing tobacco and cigars. 
The understanding between the beg- 
gars and the populace is so profound 
that the monks have the right to ride 
the buses and to partake of coffee 
and cakes in the restaurants without 


charge. Toward ten o'clock each 
morning, the monks disappear from 
the streets. Their rules require that 
at this time they return to their con. 
vents or pagodas to take their single 
daily meal, which must be concluded 
before midday. 

In Burma, the gifts of the faithful 
in the form of money are devoted to 
the construction of pagodas and 
monasteries. Such contributions are 
very large. In addition to the beg. 
ging friars, there are large numbers 
of monks in convents, the pagodas 
and the schools of the country. The 
schools are exclusively under their 
direction. Buddhism exercises an in- 
fluence superior to that of any politi- 
cal power or lay institution. The 
authority of the monks is the decisive 
element in the direction of any pub- 
lic enterprise. A Burman, no matter 
how humble his origin, becomes a 
person to be respected as soon as he 
spends a week’s retreat in a mon- 
astery. Such an experience quickly 
overcomes the disadvantages of be- 
longing to a lower class. 

The Socialists, who control the 
Government, have been obliged to 
contrive a compromise between the 
religious demands of Buddhism and 
the economic theories and practices 
summed up under their own con- 
cepts of Marxism. The resulting 
points of view are summarized in the 
book Burmese Revolution by Au Ba 
Swem, chief theorist of the Burmese 
Socialist party. The monks, for their 
part, attach slight importance to 
political conflicts. Until recently, in 
fact, they displayed indifference to- 
ward the activities of the Commu- 
nists. This stand-offishness lasted until 
the Communists began to attack 
Buddhism itself; only then was there 
a change. 

Everything that a European learns 
from Western journals about Burma’s 
political life has so little relation to 
realities that only a few weeks’ resi- 
dence in the country will cause 4 
revolution in his views, The outward 
structure consists of a government 
of the Left in which the Socialists 
play the leading part, an opposition 
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of Communists who conduct open 
warfare, and an opposition of the 
Right which has every opportunity to 
agitate for its views. We should never 
forget that, in this country. Govern- 
ment is in the hands of those who 
control the Army. The so-called Anti- 
Fascist Bloc (AFPFL) governs today 
in Burma not merely because it 
achieved independence in 1947-48 or 
because it has the majority of the 
votes. but because it knew how to 
seize and use the arms abandoned 
by the British. This basic fact gives 
the clue to the political situation in 
Burma, The coalition of the Left still 
governs, but the Communists are able 
to carry on open rebellion because 
they managed to get possession of 
sufficient arms before they left the 
coalition. 

The Socialists who govern Burma 
today found their inspiration for the 
rebellion against Britain in the works 
of Marx and Lenin. They stick to 
the doctrines of Marx, with certain 
additions from Lenin, because they 
find that these ideas, which aided 
them in the liberation of a country, 
till appear to be useful in establish- 
ing its government. One should not 
think of the Burmese Socialists as 
heirs of Western democratic social- 
ism. They are, rather, a species of 
Asian Titoists who have joined their 
nationalism to social revolt. Without 
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industry, without any of the condi- 
tions necessary to its development, 
they have exhibited every intention 
of attempting to industrialize the 
country. Despite their lack of success 
thus far, they are proceeding to col- 
lectivize the nation’s agriculture. 
Their political paradox is well ex- 
pressed in the Government’s pamph- 
let against the insurgent Communists. 
In the main, it is a summary of plans 
which are as “leftist” and “revolu- 
tionary” as can be imagined. Crit- 
icism of Stalin’s regime is limited to 
its expansionist foreign policy; its 
social and economic system is passed 
over in a silence which apparently 
constitutes approval. 

The Burmese Government now en- 
joys a greater feeling of security 
than ever, but its general situation 
still remains quite grave. The Com- 
munist groups are isolated and de- 
prived of the equipment required for 
serious military operations. On the 
other hand, they do control certain 
sections of the country, collect taxes, 
terrorize the population and prevent 
both normal communications and the 
floating of timber down the streams. 
In the opinion of local experts, they 
may be able to keep up this guerrilla 
sort of warfare indefinitely. 

The memory of the British colonial 
regime has set the mark of Cain on 
all the whites. Race hatred was hardly 
modified by the Japanese occupation. 
An Englishman is not an Englishman 
but a representative of an empire 
which lately ruled India and still 
rules the Malay Peninsula. A French- 
man is regarded as connected with 
the armies which are fighting in 
Indo-China. The Netherlanders have 
not yet completely withdrawn from 
Indonesia. America and Russia are. 
above all, looked upon as the dan- 
gerous imperialisms of the future. 
For this reason, native Communists 
do not advertise their connection with 
the U.S.S.R., and the Government at- 
tempts to conceal the fact that it re- 
ceives U.S. aid. 

One often hears it said that Com- 
munism in this part of the world is 
simply a form of nationalism. It is 


doubtless true that nationalism at 
present determines the tactics of the 
Communists. But Europeans are in 
error if they think they can discredit 
these nationalist movements merely 
by revealing their connection with 
Soviet Communism. Nationalism is 
today the most powerful movement 
on this continent. The most cultivated 
Hindus constantly repeat: “We are 
Asians.” The old Japanese slogan, 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” has such an 
appeal to the population that its 
present use by the Communists does 
not in any way compromise the na- 
tional patriots. On the contrary, it 
tends to win sympathy for the Com- 
munists. For the British and for the 
greater part of the outside white 
world, the insurgent Malays are 
“Communist bandits.” For the neigh- 
boring Burmese, they are Malay 
patriots. And on the sixty-second 
birthday of Ho Chi Minh, the anti- 
Communist Rangoon paper, the Na- 
tion, hailed him as the indisputable 
leader of the people of Vietnam. and 
a great fighter for liberty. 

Moscow has reached the conclusion 
that its infiltration of Asia must be 
by way of China. But here they en- 
counter a natural obstacle. In coun- 
tries which have achieved their in- 
dependence. like India and Burma, 
local Communists pass, by and large. 
as patriots. But since the annexation 
of Tibet, the Chinese Communists 
are regarded as imperialists. This 
view is widely held in Burma. Along 
its Chinese border, there are at the 
present moment 13,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalist soldiers, who withdrew from 
Yunan province after Mao’s victory 
and are now conducting attacks on 
Communist territory. Is this a pretext 
for a Red Chinese attack on Burma? 
The Burmese are naturally very con- 
cerned, But an attack is not likely. 
The conviction that total national 
sovereignty is the highest good has 
taken such deep hold that it would 
take a long time for the Chinese to 
manipulate the feeling of “Asia for the 
Asiatics” into a desire for a “Union 
of Asian Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
under Mao’s aegis. 
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America’s record on Communism shows more wisdom than Britons admit 
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Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom. In this letter, Dr. Hook 
takes up the leading argu- 
ments put forth by British 
critics of American policy. 








Dear Mr. SMITH: 


NN found your letter so engaging that she asked me 
AX read it and reply to it if I felt moved to do so. I 
am so moved. If you speak for the ordinary man in the 
street in England, it will be a great relief for those of us 
who consider ourselves friends and admirers of England 
and who have been puzzled, mortified and often fed up 
with what we sometimes read about America in the New 
Statesman and Nation, the Manchester Guardian, and 
the book reviews in the Times Literary Supplement. You 
sound so level-headed and eminently reasonable even on 
matters on which we probably disagree! Perhaps you 
would like to know how things look like to us who are, 
so to speak, your opposite numbers in this country. 

We, of course, are not representative of the man in 
the street, who probably would distrust us as “interna- 
tionalists,” too much impressed by English and European 
traditions. We know Europe first-hand by repeated 
visits. For us, the Atlantic community is primarily a cul- 
tural and spiritual notion. To some extent, we are the 
opinion-makers in the American community, reporting. 
interpreting, and always pleading for understanding of 
other peoples’ positions. Our immediate circle has always 
felt very close to the British Labor party—-more sympa- 
thetic to Morrison than to Bevan and immensely heart- 
ened by the refusal of the Trades Union Congress at 
Margate to take Bevan’s line. but almost as depressed 
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by the volume, tone and unreasonableness of the anti- 
American speeches delivered there. 

We have noted with sadness the growth of anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in Western Europe and especially England. 
I myself am convinced that a good deal of this senti- 
ment has been manufactured by the press. At any rate. it 
is measured primarily by what appears in the press. 
This anti-Americanism is mostly abstract: I don't be- 
lieve it is generated by personal contact with individual 
Americans. | say we are saddened by this growth of anti- 
Americanism because we understand that a great deal of 
it is inevitable, flowing as it does from an historical sit- 
uation in which Western Europe and England (the 
Greeks) view themselves as dependent upon America 
(the Romans), and attributable most of all to the basic 
fear of war. (Stalin has weapons compared to which the 
V2 is obsolete.) 

Even if American politicians had the wisdom of the 
serpent, and spoke with the voice of the dove, anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment would be strong for the same generic rea- 
son that we sometimes dislike the innocent person in 
whose behalf we get into a quarrel with an offensive 
bully. If that person weren't there, maybe there wouldn't 
be a fight! Some people in Europe felt this way about the 
Czechs and Poles in 1939: and some Americans. ver 
few, about England in 1940. 

But the intensity and degree of anti-American feeling 
in Europe and England transcends what is relatively in- 
evitable. And one thing you may be certain about. If the 
American man in the street ever became aware of the 
strength of this feeling, our nation would be carried 
away by a violent isolationism which would look on with 
equanimity as Stalin swallowed Europe piece by piece. 

1 shall mention only three issues on which needless 
anti-American feeling has developed abroad and which 
you have lightly touched on: 

1. The Korean War. The initial reverses of America 
forces at the outset of the Korean War were greeted by 
some English newspapers with ill-concealed jubilation. 
and one gets the impression that a considerable number 
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of Englishmen are beginning to regret that the UN made 
a military stand at all. The recognition of Communist 
China seemed precipitate and hardly justified by its con- 
sequences. That action, together with a number of others. 
whether right or wrong. hardly indicates that England 
has been acting like a “henchman” of the U.S.: nor do 
| believe that any responsible person expects England to 
be anything else but a partner in formulating policy. I 
think that U.S. military personnel, who are unusually 
naive politically, sometimes behave in a thoughtless way 
in relation to our Allies, but, although field commanders 
have a great deal of discretion, the civilian government 
is still firmly in control. There is not a shred of evidence 
for the widely held belief in England that it was Attlee’s 
visit which prevented the use by the U.S. of atomic bombs 
in Korea—a decision presumably made by our military. 
The very fact that negotiations have been conducted for 
more than a year, despite their use as a shield behind 
which the Communists recouped their forces, and despite 
strong popular impatience with the stalling tactics of the 
Kremlin’s agents, is evidence of British influence on 
collective UN policy. It simply is not true that any re- 
sponsible groups in the American Government are itching 
to spread the war into an all-out World War III. Our 
Government does want to end the Korean War, and it 
may have to consider as one means of doing this the 
extension of military operations. This may be a mis- 
taken policy, but many people in England always seize 
upon a difference in a proposed strategy or tactic as 
evidence of warmongering or reactionary hysteria which 
would blindly drive England into the abyss. We have 
moved more slowly against Stalin than Britain did 
against Hitler and in the face of greater provocation. 

2. The so-called “witch-hunt” in America. Every seg- 
ment of the English press refers to the American witch- 
hunt, and even the Manchester Guardian speaks of a 
“reign of terror” here. This belief in England reinforces 
the impression of many Englishmen that our foreign 
policy is of a piece with our domestic “hysterics.” Now 
most of the talk about an American witch-hunt is poppy- 
cock. The subject is vast and I shall try to be brief. 

By English standards, the American scene has always 
appeared to be one in which there was not sufficient 
popular acceptance of diversity. There is not much 
change in this respect, except that a number of private 
groups are seeking to capitalize on the public revulsion 
against Communism to discredit opponents of ideas or 
causes that are unrelated to Communism. In addition, 
because of the evidence of Communist penetration in 
high Government positions which no one did anything 
about, despite its being quite generally known, many 
people support McCarthy despite his unscrupulous and 
demagogic methods of criticism and attack. Indeed, Mc- 
Carthy has been the greatest boon to the Communists 
and to be attacked by him now is almost equivalent to 
receiving a testimonial of good political health. But | 
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am afraid that you miss the point when you say that in 
England you would rather have a dozen Red Deans 
preach Communism than have one McCarthy. We. too. 
have our Red Deans and their equivalents but they are 
not the target of McCarthy. His charges are directed 
against the Administration. Those eharges are wild: 
they are exaggerated; they are irresponsible; they make 
scare headlines, but no one has lost his job because of 
them. They were brought on by a most scandalous situa- 
tion in which the Administration countenanced the pres-, 
ence in sensitive positions of men identified as members 
of Communist espionage groups. The Administration has 
since learned its lesson, although it has refused openly 
to admit it. but you may recall that, according to Tru- 
man, the Hiss case was a “red herring.” 

As far as the Government is concerned, the task is 
to get rid of those whose primary allegiance is to a 
foreign power, i.e., the Kremlin. And, unfortunately. al- 
though there may be no witches, there are agents of the 
Kremlin who for years have carefully infiltrated into 
many strategic places. Happily. most of them have been 
removed. But I wonder whether the English are aware 
of the problem. Sometimes, I think that more English- 
men believe in the existence of ghosts than of con- 
spirators. We are beginning to realize that the Commu- 
nist movement consists of fanatical zealots prepared to 
do anything—literally anything—to further their cause. 
From what I have learned about England. the feeling 
there is that Communists are merely rather unpleasant 
nuisances. No mistake could be more disastrous. 

Here is an illustration. | have an Italian friend who 
knew Pontecorvo as a_ fellow-Communist from their 
Parisian days. When he met Pontecorvo here, the latter 
was unaware that my friend had broken with Commu- 
nism. Without prying. he learned from Pontecorvo 
that he was still an orthodox party man and doing re- 
stricted work in atomic research, He thereupon trans- 
mitted this information to American security officers. who 
passed it on to British security officers. Pontecorvo was 
permitted to leave England months after this information 
had been made available. The irony of it is that Attlee 
told the house after Pontecorvo fled that it had been 
discovered that one of Pontecorvo’s relatives was a mem- 
ber of the CP! But Pontecorvo himself was a_ party 
member and Pontecorvo is a man of scientific gifts 
much superior to those of Klaus Fuchs, whose member- 
ship in the German Communist party was also known to 
British security officers. (The odd thing about this is 
that there is a book by an Englishman, Alexander Foote. 
who was a member of the British CP and worked as an 
agent for the Kremlin, which tells in most convincing 
detail how members of the CP in Government service 
work. His book has been almost totally ignored in Eng- 
land.) I admit that this is an extreme case. But there are 
other kinds of infiltration. 

- 3. But all this is subordinate to the assessment of 
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Soviet Communism as a danger to the world, Many of 
us believe that the English underestimate the importance 
of the Communist ideology upon the Kremlin’s program. 
Logically, Communist ideology has no bearing upon prac- 
tice, but psychologically it has enormous bearing. The 
same was true of Hitler’s ideology. Britain and America 
both erred most extraordinarily in their policy toward 
Hitler. We must acknowledge the bitter truth that Amer- 
ican liberals and English Laborites, especially, helped 
generate a mood of pacifism, disarmament and senti- 
mental wish-thinking immediately after Hitler came to 
power which to some extent emboldened him to carry 
out the program laid down in his Mein Kampf. During 
the war, Roosevelt, whose political naiveté in foreign 
affairs cannot be overestimated, went overboard. He 
actually believed that Great Britain would be a greater 
threat to post-World War II peace and freedom than the 
Soviet Union. No statesman has ever committed a greater 
hlunder—a blunder made worse because he had plenty 
of warning about the true state of affairs from those who 
knew better. Chester Wilmot is right about Roosevelt 
but wrong in whitewashing Churchill’s own record of 
appeasement, particularly in relation to Eastern Europe. 


MATTERS OF DETAIL 


As the situation stands now, American policy-makers 
are convinced that the Kremlin will strike whenever it 
thinks it has a good chance to win. If there is agreement 
about this—and a mountain of data supports it—every- 
thing else becomes a matter of detail that can be settled by 
a little good will and intelligence. Our main weakness is 
in the field of psychological political warfare. That, in 
part, is due to the impression sedulously cultivated by a 
very articulate group abroad that America is on the 
verge of fascism, and that culturally there is little to 
choose for Europeans between the totalitarian collossi 
of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Even if this were true, England. 
in the interests of its own survival, would be wise to 
accept the U.S. at least on the same terms that it ac- 
cepted the U.S.S.R. when faced by Hitler. But it is not 
true—and so far from being true that some of us are 
extremely puzzled not only by the persistent way in 
which this is circulated but at the credulity of those who 
put stock in it. It is as if they wanted to believe it. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. There are many 
indigenous features in American life and some aspects of 
its foreign policy which weaken the struggle for demo- 
cratic survival. But these, like the position of the Negroes. 
are slowly being improved. The very fact that the U.S. 
is a free culture makes it possible for all sorts of pressure 
groups, independently or in combination, to win support 
on some spurious issue or to influence Congress to give 
them some special protective legislation independently 
of its effect upon the economy of our allies abroad. 
Sectionalism is still strong in the U.S., and our system 
of balance of powers works very badly in times of crisis. 


with Congress very often at loggerheads with the Presi- 
dent. What seems like malice or a devilish design to 
gum up the works is much more likely to be stupidity or 
sectional pride. Our political parties are a coalition of 
the most heterogeneous elements organized for diverse 
purposes. The consequences are bad enough, but there is 
hope that mistakes and even stupidity may be remedied. 

Then again, we have tens of millions of Americans 
who have strong personal ties to regions of Europe now 
being sacked by the Soviet Union. They have authentic 
information about the programs of planned extermina- 
tion and total cultural terror that are being carried out 
there. This, together with the more adequate coverage 
of foreign news by our press (not all of our newsprint 
is wasted—much of it is), accounts in part for the fact 
that the American public is much better informed as to 
what is going on behind the Iron Curtain than European 
communities, except those that immediately adjoin Sov- 
iet-occupied territory. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that, in consequence, the American public is for 
the strongest possible measures, short of war, against 
Soviet aggression and regards the policy of Washington, 
sometimes unjustifiably. as bumbling, half-hearted, con- 
fused and too sensitive to the wishes of other nations 
in the UN. The edge of our moral indignation has not 
been blunted by memory of total war. 

Despite the readiness of the American public to sup- 
port a firmer policy against the Kremlin, there is not a 
sufficient awareness of the price it must pay for this 
policy. There is not a sufficient awareness of the fact that 
the European and English economy cannot shoulder the 
main burden of an armament adequate for defense, that 
their peoples have suffered much more than our own. 
that even our staggering taxes leave us a margin of 
living which appears as luxury to the European masses. 

I believe that the group, unfortunately small, to which 
I am closest is convinced that in one form or another 
the Marshall Plan must continue, not as a dole but as a 
matter of justice as well as in American self-interest, that 
we must buy more from Europe even at the expense of 
our own consumption-goods industries, and that we must 
shoulder the main burden of European defense in the 
same spirit that the strongest member of a family works 
hardest for it. No American government can do this 
without the willing support of the American people. Our 
task is to convince the American people that this 
policy is just, as well as ultimately necessary for the 
survival of the West. We will keep at this no matter how 
high the tide of anti-American feeling rises. But our 
greatest fear is that when the full force of this feeling 
strikes the American public, anything we, or those who 
think like us, say will fall on deaf ears. Criticism, even 
vigorous criticism, is always in order, but to be effective 
it must be based on the premise that American interest 
in the survival of a democratic free culture is as genuine 
as Great Britain’s. 
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ISENHOWER’S SPEECH to the Amer- 
a ican Legion, calling for the liber- 
ation of the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, seemed to pose for our policy 
a choice: liberation or containment. 
Eisenhower’s political opponents and 
some faint hearts in Europe soon 
tried to attach a “warmongering” 
stigma to the speech. In a subsequent 
speech at Philadelphia, Eisenhower 
specifically repudiated any intention 
of advocating a war of liberation on 
America’s part. And his adviser, 
John Foster Dulles, introduced a new 
angle by suggesting, in a radio in- 
terview, that what was in his mind 
was a more adroit diplomacy, look- 
ing to separate the satellite states 
from Moscow, somewhat as occurred 
in Yugoslavia. 

I think it is a mistake to look on 
containment and liberation as mutu- 
ally exclusive policies. In many parts 
of the world, the best we can do now 
is to hold the line on existing fron- 
tiers. But a policy of merely passive 
containment, a policy of leaving all 
initiative to the Kremlin, is a perfect 
formula for certain defeat. Contain- 
ment makes political and moral sense 
only if the goal of ultimate liberation 
of all the peoples under Communist 
tyranny, including the Russians, is 
kept clearly and steadily in view. The 
collapse of France in 1940 illustrated 
what happens when a nation commits 
itself to passive defense. 

The principle that Soviet expan- 
sion required a long-range contain- 
ment policy by the United States was 
first spelled out in detail by George 
Kennan, then Counsellor of the State 
Department, in an article published 
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Containment 
AND Liberation 


under the pseudonym of “Mr. X” in 
Foreign Affairs for July 1947. Ken- 
nan was criticized by two groups. 

There were the naive appeasers 
who saw the specter of war in any 
proposal to stand firm against Com- 
munism, and who thought Kennan 
had gone too far. Others, notably ad- 
vocates of sovereignty for the Ukrain- 
ians and other Soviet minorities, said 
he had not gone far enough. 

But if one rereads some of the key 
sentences in Kennan’s article, it seems 
clear that he was advocating some- 
thing more than passive defense: 


6 


*_.. The main element of any 
United States policy toward the 
Soviet Union must be that of a 
long-term, patient but firm and 
vigilant containment of Russian 
expansive tendencies. . . . Soviet 
pressure against the free institu- 
tions of the Western world is 
something that can be contained 
by the adroit and vigilant appli- 
cation of counter-force at a series 
of constantly shifting geographical 
and political points, but which 
cannot be charmed or talked out 
of existence. The United 
States has it in its power to in- 
crease enormously the strains un- 
der which Soviet policy must op- 
erate, to force upon the Kremlin 
a far greater degree of moderation 
and circumspection than it has 
had to observe in recent years, 
and in this way to promote ten- 
dencies which must eventually 
find their outlet in either the 
break-up or the gradual mellow- 
ing of Soviet power.” 

Here is clear recognition of the 
need for “counter-force” and of our 
stake in the breakup of Soviet power. 

By this time, it should be obvious 
to all but blind wishful thinkers that 


the Soviet regime will stop at nothing 
short of all-out war to promote the 
disintegration of the non-Communist 
world. The record of Soviet conspir- 
acy, espionage and infiltration is 
written large in court verdicts, in 
the findings of official Government 
agencies, and in the writings of the 
Soviet leaders themselves. 

Indeed, Moscow seems to take de- 
light in emphasizing this record. 
What is one to think of the appoint- 
ment, as Ambassador to the United 
States, of Georgi Zarubin—whose 
diplomatic activity in Canada was 
marked by the build-up and exposure 
of the Canadian spy ring and whose 
service in England coincided with 
the organization of contacts with 
atomic spies Alan Nunn May and 
Klaus Fuchs? 

A policy of “containment” which 
disregarded the need for the most 
vigorous possible counter-offensive 
against the innumerable indirect 
forms of Communist aggression would 
be foredoomed to failure. There 
should be an end to all the restraints 
inspired by the legalistic fiction that 
the Soviet dictatorship and its satel- 
lites are legitimate governments, 
abiding by normal rules of interna- 
tional decency. 

It is no part of a rational Amer- 
ican policy to precipitate war or to 
recklessly encourage insurrections 
which might be ruthlessly crushed. 
But there are many means, short of 
war, by which Communist regimes 
can be made to feel insecure and 
hence less ready to resort to military 
adventures. One such means would be 
a solemn formal repudiation of the 
Yalta and Potsdam Agreements and 
of the 1933 agreement (broken so 
often by the Communists) between 
America and the Soviet Union about 
abstention from propaganda. The 
present frontier between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds 
is not eternal; neither is the present 
balance of political and military 
force. Occasions may well arise when 
the liberation which must always be 
held up as the ideal can be trans- 
formed into reality. 
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Hemingway’s Political Parable 


THE MORAL of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fable, The Emperor's New 
Suit of Clothes, can very well be 
turned inside out and still make 
sense. Whereas, in the original, it is 
the people’s credulity which is satir- 
ized—they all pretended to see some- 
thing which wasn’t there at all until 
a child shamed them by proclaiming 
that the king was really naked—in 
my new version, I would have the 
crowd composed of hard-headed men 
from Missouri who are always too 
literal and who insist that their mon- 
arch is unclothed, while the child in 
the crowd, using his imagination a 
little bit, spins with his naive eyes 
some wonderful poetic garments for 
the king, and shames the prosaic 
people who don’t see what he sees. 

I have read four reviews of Ernest 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the 
Sea, and in none of them have | 
found a hint of that which, when I 
first went through the story, seemed 
to me the most attractive thing about 
it, And so I’m beginning to doubt 
(having neither the nerve nor the 
naiveté of the child) that what I 
thought I saw is really there at all, 
or else why should the sharp-eyed 
critics miss it so completely? Yet 
this was the thing that made me feel 
good about the book, and I’ve made 
my mind up not to let myself be ter- 
rorized into conformity, as would be 
adult and discreet, and to share my 
wild idea with others and take a 
chance of being hooted down. 

The thought (such as it is) came 
to me toward the end of my first 
reading and kept growing stronger 
until it fairly exploded into certainty 
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(since shaken) with Hemingway’s 
last sentence, which reads simply: 
“The old man was dreaming about 
the lions.” For, by that time, I was 
dreaming about the lions, too. 

On second reading, it turned out, 
upon accurate count, that there were 
seven other times those damned lions 
had been mentioned in the story: 

“When I was about your age I 
was before the mast on a square 
rigged ship that ran to Africa and 
I have seen lions on the beaches 
in the evening.” 

“He only dreamed of places now 
and of the lions on the beach.” 

“I wish he’d sleep and I could 
sleep and dream about the lions, 
he thought. Why are the lions the 
main thing that is left?” 

“After that he began to dream 
of the long yellow beach and he 
saw the first of the lions come 
down onto it in the early dark and 
then the other lions came and he 
rested his chin on the wood of 
the bows where the ship lay an- 
chored with the evening off-shore 
breeze, and he wanted to see if 
there would be more lions and he 
was happy.” 

I’ve put these sentences together 
here, but Hemingway scatters them 
about quite unobtrusively. Nothing, 
however, is accidental in a Heming- 
way story, and nothing is less acci- 
dental than its last sentence. That is 
an axiom. 

We must agree, first of all, if only 
for the sake of argument, that the 
lions mean something, and perhaps 
also that they mean something more 
than that Hemingway himself, in 
his younger days, hunted lions in 
Africa and has written about them 
elsewhere in his work. But this in- 
itial point is perhaps the hardest to 
swallow—namely, that Hemingway, 
for all his seeming simplicities, is as 


addicted to multiple allegory as any 
poet (Frost, for instance) is. The 
literal meaning is only the lowest 
foundation level of his work, the 
upper stories of which soar into a 
more rarefied atmosphere. This is as 
true of his shortest Sketches as it is 
of his novels. As in Frost’s poetry, 
his greatest successes are scored 
where there is a maximum of sug- 
gestiveness combined with a maxi- 
mum of hard sensuous experience. 

Like the fisherman-hero of his 
latest book, Hemingway has carefully 
laid bait for his readers on at least 
three different levels: 


“Now the man watched the dip 
of the three sticks over the side 
of the skiff and rowed gently to 
keep the lines straight up and 
down and at their proper depth. 
. . . He kept them straighter than 
anyone did, so that at each level in 
the darkness of the stream there 
would be a bait waiting exactly 
where he wished it to be for any 
fish that swam there.” 

But Hemingway has always been 
luckier in getting fish to bite at his 
first and third levels than at his sec- 
ond, which I personally find the most 
attractive. The first level is that which 
lies nearest the surface. That is the 
bait of sense impression to which the 
N.Y. Post’s Jimmy Cannon fell, when 
he said in his review of this book 
that Hemingway seemed to him 
basically a sports reporter who used 
the form of the novel to make his 
reporting more attractive. The bait at 
the third level is the one that was 
taken by most reviewers and also by 
the editors of Life, where the book 
was first published. In their editorial 
introduction, they showed the effect 
of swallowing the “sub specie aeter- 
nitatis” or human-nature angle, with 
their almost classic pronouncement: 
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HEMINGWAY  cosnsers 


“It is a tragedy. but it tells of the 
nobility of man.” 

I’m not interested in going that 
“deep” myself; there’s a line midway 
between these two that tickles my 
nose. It’s a political line, usually the 
most neglected among those the 
writer puts out. I was reminded of 
this again recently as I was reread- 
ing his famous story, The Killers, 
which also seems to have a middle 
line somewhere between “here and 
eternity” which no one has really 
grasped—but that is the material 
for another essay, not this one. 

There was something besides the 
recurrent lions which struck my at- 
tention and helped make my mind 
up, and that was Hemingway’s use of 
big-league baseball as a backdrop of 
the main action. At first, this dis- 
turbed me, it seemed so unusual in 
the Hemingway I knew—the Hem- 
ingway of Spanish bullfights, African 
big-game hunting. duck shooting, 
even boxing. Baseball, the most pro- 
saic American sport, the sport with 
the least strangeness and romantic 
appeal, is here glimpsed through the 
eves of a Spanish-speaking fisherman, 
for whom it has all the mystery and 
appeal of remoteness that bullfighting 
once exercised upon the American 
author. I sniffed suspiciously, sensing 
some sort of shameful compromise on 
Hemingway's part. But. on second 
reading, these passages turned out 
to be even more significant than I 
had first thought possible—this con- 
versation between the old man and 


the boy. for example: 


“*The Yankees cannot lose.’ 

“*But I fear the Indians of 
Cleveland.’ 

“ ‘Have faith in the Yankees my 
son. Think of the great DiMaggio.’ 

“*T fear both the Tigers of De- 
troit and the Indians of Cleveland.’ 

“*Be careful or you will fear 
even the Reds of Cincinnati and 
the White Sox of Chicago.’ ” 


This theme, too, is reiterated and 
underlined several times, like the one 
about the lions: 


“© Tell me about the baseball.’ 
the boy asked him. 


“In the American League it is 


the Yankees as I said,’ the old man 

said happily.” 

The third fact to be kept in mind 
in decoding the secret language of 
Hemingway’s poetry is the main out- 
line of the story itself. An old fisher- 
man, after a terrific struggle alone. 
catches the most enormous sword- 
fish he has even seen. The fish is so 
much larger than his boat itself that 
he can’t load it aboard, and, while 
taking it into port lashed to the 
boat, he is attacked by sharks, 
which, even though the old man kills 
several, finally succeed in dismember- 
ing his great catch and leave him 
nothing but garbage and a skeleton 
to show for his brave struggle. 


THE FISH AND THE FABLE 


To put it baldly, since there's no 
escaping the shock, | thought that 
somewhere underneath the surface of 
this innocent story of fishing was an- 
other fable about the last stand of 
England (the old man who dreams 
of lions and roots for the Yankees) 
against Germany, and the subsequent 
tearing apart of the Empire by in- 
numerable sharks. The moral of the 
story put in the mouth of the old man 
is a tribute to his invincible cour- 
age: *. .. man is not made for de- 
feat; a man can be destroyed but not 
defeated.” 

The boy in the story, according 
to this interpretation, corresponds 
to a growing America—he has quit 
going to sea with the old man (not 
voluntarily) and is now in a much 
luckier boat. The old man _ himself 
has been down on his luck for so 
long that, if the boy didn’t find him 
something to eat, he'd starve to 
death: “The boy keeps me alive, he 
thought, I must not deceive myself 
too much.” 

As for those who see some kind 
of retribution for his wickedness in 
what happens at last to the old man. 
they are answered by him in these 
words: 


“Perhaps it was a sin to kill the 
fish. I suppose it was even though 
| did it to keep alive and feed 
many people. But then everything 


is a sin. Do not think about sin. 
It is much too late for that and 
there are people who are paid to 
do it. Let them think about it. 
You were born to be a fisherman 
as the fish was born to be a fish. 
... Besides, he thought, everything 
kills everything else in some way.” 


Hemingway shows an_ indescrib- 
able warmth as well as admiration 
for the old man. It reads like his 
tribute to age, to fathers, to himself 
past the mid-century mark—as well 
as to empires and to all things 
everywhere grown old. Even the fish 
in the story is at one point described 
as “old.” 

Is Hemingway, after long estrange- 
ment and self-inflicted exile, at last 
headed home for the heart of his 
Anglo-Saxon heritage? We should 
keep in mind that this story has 
something in common not only with 
Moby Dick, which is obvious, but 
with the earliest recorded Anglo- 
Saxon epic, Beowulf, which also de- 
scribed a struggle with a sea-monster. 
I felt very warm inside and com- 
forted by it, as if the writer, in a 
gesture of unusual sentiment for him, 
had reached out for his countrymen’s 
shoulder to tell them 
would be all right. 

In the extremity of a civilization’s 
common need, he has brought us a 
message not dissimilar to one recently 
brought by another once fierce and 
rebellious spirit, who rose to great- 


everything 


ness and fame in the same generation 
with Hemingway. I am speaking of 
John Dos Passos, who, in his recent 
tribute to Whittaker Chambers. con- 
cludes with words whose import is 
the same as the moral I have read in 
The Old Man and the Sea: *. . . if 
the United States is doomed by 
forces of history too great for us to 
overcome, at least we will go down 
fighting.” 

Except that Hemingway 
much more hopeful of the ultimate 
outcome for us. 

“Why are the lions the main 
thing that is left?” I have quoted the 
old man in the story as saying. Isn't 
it time some critic let the cats out 
of the bag? 
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Eyewitness Report on China 


The Enemy Within. 


By Raymond de Jaegher and Irene C. Kuhn. 


Doubleday. 314 pp. $3.75. 


Wy WERENT we told before? 
This is the first, indignant reaction 
that surges up after reading The 
Enemy Within. The book deals with 
China, but it actually concerns a 
developing world situation that in- 
volves every one of us. It is a timely 
book that should be read and pon- 
dered by every American. 

The Enemy Within made this re- 
viewer feel grateful that we are be- 
ing given these facts on the Commu- 
nist technique of conquest before 
what happened to China happens to 
us. This information can keep us 
free, provided we make use of it. Un- 
fortunately, though more and more 
vitally important details of this sort 
are becoming available, too few 
among us are taking the trouble to 
learn and profit from them. 

Father de Jaegher came to China 
in 1930, and lived and worked in 
the Red areas for twelve years, from 
1937 through 1949. This period in- 
cluded the war years, wh 1 we were 
told that the Communist armies 
were loyally fighting the Japanese 
enemy, while the Nationalist troops 
perfidiously struck them from the 
tear. This book presents incontro- 
vertible evidence that the opposite 
was the case. 

Father de Jaegher immersed him- 
self so deeply in the Chinese environ- 
ment that he became unofficial magis- 
trate of a district in Hopei Province. 
He didn’t merely observe, he partici- 
pated, and all the while he patiently 
stored up notes and memories for 
this book. The book is his story, told 
in the first person, and is written 
in collaboration with Irene Kuhn, 
4 Competent veteran reporter with a 
background in Europe and Asia. In 
it, we have eyewitness details on: 

1. Mass Murder: the Communists’ 
calculated liquidation of Chinese of 
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leadership quality, unless they were 
Communist party material, and of 
those whose independence of mind 
showed they were unlikely to knuckle 
under, 

2. Deceit: the destruction, under 
the protection of a united-front agree- 
ment, of three Nationalist armies 
which believed Communist promises: 
and the use of such opportunities as 
the Marshall mission to paralyze the 
enemy while strengthening the Red 
forces. Our role in this—an unpleas- 
ant fact we must face—was that of a 
deaf, dumb and blind broker. 

3. Bestiality: the routine use of 
atrocity and terror by the Commu- 
nists, with burial alive an everyday 
matter: 


“ 


. . it wasn’t enough just to 
kill a man. The Communists added 
refinements of torture, sometimes 
formalizing them with descriptive 
names for identification, classifica- 
tion, and study by the butchers 
and sadists they were training in 
their indoctrination centers.” 


(These were the centers that were 
once described to us as model 
universities heroically carved out of 
the loess soil of Yenan.) 

4. Brain-washing: “Hsi nao chin 
(wash your braim)” was the expres- 
sion constantly used. No detail was 
missed, “for the blueprint was exact 
and the organizers both quick and 
efficient.” 

Some of the incidents described 
bring a wry smile. Thus, Father de 
Jaegher witnessed the tricks and 
pressures used to mislead an Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondent, whose 
naive confidence that the methods of 
police reporting covered every con- 
ceivable eventuality undoubtedly 
helped bring China into the Com- 
munist orbit. Father de Jaegher met 
a woman who came to China with the 
mission of writing a book to prove 


that “the Communists won the war.” 
How well she put that over, with an 
orchestra of compliant “liberal” book 
critics to help her along! Her name? 
Anna Louise Strong. He also found 
out why people who knew the real 
facts about China, and who wanted to 
see General Marshall, couldn’t get 
past the outer office: General Mar- 
shall’s “most important Chinese staff 
member, his translator and general 
secretary for all Chinese affairs, was 
the Chinese Communist Ching Nu- 
Gans 

This combination of infiltration 
within and attack from without is 


* unbeatable. It can work anywhere, if 


we let it. 

Father de Jaegher’s book is packed 
with excitement and drama, for the 
author led an extraordinarily full 
life. The reader accompanies him on 
his hard, dangerous journeys and 
listens to his reactions. Slowly, the 
multitudinous pieces that form the 
complex mosaic of Communist tactics 
fall into place, so that we learn just 
how it is done. One wishes some of 
our policy-makers could have been 
present with Father de Jaegher to 
watch the entire student body and 
faculty of a Chinese university forced 
to kneel down and then beheaded one 
by one. Perhaps, then, they might 
have understood how Mao Tse-tung 
could recklessly hurl his armies 
against the UN in Korea, and Wash- 
ington would not have made the mis- 
take of believing that the Commu- 
nists would not intervene in Korea 
because it wasn’t in China’s interests 
to do so. There is still time for us 
to avoid the catastrophic error of 
gauging Red China’s future actions 
in Korea and elsewhere—or the 
future actions of Communists any- 
where—on the basis of the national 
interests of the countries they rule. 





What Are America’s Ideals? 


America in Crisis. 
Ed. by Daniel Aaron, 
Knopf. 363 pp. $4.00. 


Q. Wuat vo Jonathan Edwards. 
Horace Mann, Benjamin Rush and 
Granville Hicks have in common? A. 
They all played important roles in 
American crises—and in this book. 
Which is a way of saying that there 
is an element of game or puzzle in- 
volved in trying to find a central 
theme in this compilation of lectures 
given at Bennington College in 1950- 
51 on “fourteen crucial episodes in 
American history.” We read, as the 
Bennington girls heard, about the 
yellow-fever epidemics, the Home- 
stead strike. the dust storms of the 
mid-Thirties, the debates over the 
annexation of the Philippines and 
American entry into the League of 
Nations, and the various rebellions of 
Daniel Shays, John Brown and the 
Black Legions. But we read about 
them as isolated episodes which are 
not made to have anything much in 
common. 

The idea of the course of lectures 
struck me as admirable several years 
ago when Daniel Aaron, the organ- 
izer of the series and editor of this 
book, told me what he was planning. 
But as I read the book now, I have 
to conclude, reluctantly, that his 
fourteen eminent lecturers failed to 
present the sort of comparable an- 
alyses that he had hoped they would 
give. That. of course, is not surpris- 
ing: One can assign a college profes- 
sor a topic and often persuade him 
to stick to it, but it is well-nigh im- 
possible to get him to treat his sub- 
ject matter in a particular way. 

Meyer Schapiro takes off from the 
crisis of the Armory Show of 1913 
to give a long and excellent analysis 
of modern art. From brief mention 
of the 1832 nullification crisis, Louis 
Hartz jumps into a sophisticated tech- 
nical consideration of the meaning 
of Calhoun’s political thought. Mor- 
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ris Janowitz offers a sociological an- 
alysis of the composition of our 
native fascist fringes and of the rea- 
sons for their weakness. Perry Miller 
subtly demonstrates how Jonathan 
Edwards’s sermons contributed to a 
change in American—or, at least, 
Puritan—ideas of the relation be- 
tween the people and their govern- 
ment. And so they go, each pro- 
fessor looking at his assigned crisis 
through the lenses he is most accus- 
tomed to using. The result is that. 
though most of the essays are in- 
formative and exciting, the reader 
finishes the book in rather bleary- 
eyed confusion. 

One obvious thing these crises had 
in common was that all of them in- 
volved conflicts between ideals. Ques- 
tions about the role of ideas and 
ideals in history are, of course, in- 
terminable and not subject to final 
answers, but it occurs to me that, if 
Mr. Aaron had been able to cajole 
his scholars into analyzing the ideals 
involved in their particular crises in 
some consistent fashion, the collec- 
tion might have proved more unified 
and more useful. 

In this connection, one tentative 
conclusion to which these essays seem 
to lead is that Americans respond 
readily and generously to high ideals, 
but that, when the going gets tough, 
they grow easily discouraged and 
tend to backslide. Thus, having start- 
ed both the Spanish-American War 
and World War I with enthusiastic 
idealism, they relapsed into relatively 
un-idealistic activities when faced by 
the hard realities of imperial tempta- 
tion, international responsibility and 
power politics. But actually such 
shifts are not merely a simple matter 
of Americans acting idealistically at 
some times and ignoring their ideals 


at others. It is more a matter of 


their responding at different times to 
ideals of a higher as against a lower 
generality, or to ideals that are com- 
plex as against those that are rela- 
tively simple. 

Thus, the ideals that guided the 
conservation movements or underlay 
much of the New Deal were rather 
complex. It took the pressure of the 
dust storms to make Americans will- 
ing to listen to those who preached 
conservation; and when the black 
blizzards died down, the people 
tended to slide back again to reliance 
upon simpler, more familiar patterns 
of individual action—a slide which 
could be considered abandonment of 
ideals but would, I think, more fruit- 
fully be considered a substitution of 
one set of ideals for another. Or, as 
we look at the first three sodden 
years of the Depression, before the 
banks closed and FDR was inaugu- 
rated, we see Americans lumpishly 
relying on their familiar ideal of a 
market economy which, if left alone. 
would automatically right itself, re- 
luctant to turn to action prompted by 
the more complex ideals behind the 
New Deal; and we have plenty of 
examples of the way in which they 
tended subsequently to revert to these 
earlier, simpler ideals when the pres- 
sure eased up a bit. 

The foregoing is not the analysis 
made in this book, but an_ over- 
simplified suggestion of the sort of 
analyses that could have been made 
—analyses from which we might 
have been able to draw some it 
formed and useful conclusions about 
our current crises. We might have 
been able to see better how, in the 
present international crisis, we could 
combat the tendency of Americans to 
abandon their high ideals when ful- 
filment seems difficult—as today we 
face increasing pressures to fall back 
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on easy, quick solutions in the 
Korean struggle and the cold war 
with Russia. We might have been 
able to make an intelligent prediction 
as to whether Stevenson’s apparent 
determination to appeal to relatively 
high ideals and to refrain from over- 


simplifying complicated issues with 
slogans of immediate appeal has 
much chance of succeeding. 

Under what circumstances do 
Americans respond to what sorts of 
ideals? This is one of the many im- 
portant questions that these essays 


raise. But they raise them so ten- 
tatively and fleetingly that the reader 
is merely tantalized and annoyed, 
and annoyed all the more because 
most of the essays are so good that 
they obviously could have, in one 
way or another, been much better. 





The Comedy of Innocence 


The Short Stories of Frank O’Connor. 


Knopf. 367 pp. $4.00. 


YEATS'S critical remarks are some- 
times a good deal more baffling than 
anything in A Vision, if you take 
them as the serious, considered opin- 
ions of a responsible man of letters. 
When he says that O’Connor is do- 
ing for Ireland what Chekhov did 
for Russia, one is obliged to take 
thought. In the first place, of course, 
the very comparison to Chekhov is 
almost the highest praise that a 
writer of short stories could be 
given. But. aside from this, one can- 
not help wondering what similarities 
Yeats had in mind. 

Chekhov’s stories were written, it 
seems to me. for much the same 
reason that another man composes 
a prayer: they rise out of and make 
their central point in the baffling 
disjunction of the bruited expectation 
of Everyman with the brash actuality 
of Everyday. What man may reason- 
ably expect is precisely what will 
not happen, except for the one time 
in ten thousand he does not expect it. 
The idea is a major perception of 
Western man, however simple its 
surface appearance may be; and it 
is buried as deeply within us as the 
snake, the rose or the garden. It is 
the precise and focal point of most 
of our fairy stories, and lies writhing 
at the bottom of much of the serious 


literature of the West. from Oedipus 


to Lear to Bovary to, say, that new 
fairy story on film, The African 
Queen. Let us have bread, meat, de- 
cency, moral strength, the prayer 
goes, all reasonable requests; but 
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Reviewed by Sidney L. Burks 


man hesitates, and then goes on with 
sudden wisdom: Thy will be done. 

In Chekhov. in Yeats, we find the 
insight: in O'Connor, we find it, if 
at all, sporadically and only on the 
periphery. And perhaps that helps 
explain our dissatisfaction with this 
unusual, skilful and sometimes excel- 
lent book. 

O’Connor’s mastery is really as- 
tounding. He can summon up with a 
careful phrase an entire village, full 
of barking mongrels, taverns, inno- 
cent girls, wily volunteers of The 
Troubles, bikes, church spires and 
confessional boxes. He selects detail 
with a wonderful, unmuddied right- 
ness. | cannot think of a passage in 
modern fiction that has a greater 
reality, thinginess and reverberation 
of actuality than the one in “The 
Holy Door” in which Charlie and 
canny old Father Ring stand looking 
out over the quay discussing Charlie’s 
second marriage. Some of the images 
have a queer, fierce rightness, too: 
the nun offering the children a shill- 
ing if they will hold one finger in 
the candle flame for a few moments, 
and then asking them to consider the 
prospect of an eternity of hell-fire; 
the teacher in “The Bridal Night” 
creeping into bed with the sick, in- 
sane boy; Nora, in “The Holy Door,” 
wanting to looking under the clothes 
of the plaster saints in the church. 

The stories are about various 
kinds of innocence and knowledge, 
and the operation of the innocent 
person upon the _ sophisticated, 


awakened person. O’Connor objecti- 
fies very well the hazy, difficult half- 
world between childhood and matur- 
ity where the waking fantasy is 
often more real than any material 
reality. 

There is the innocent old priest in 
“News for the Church” who “never 
had tasted the apple himself, but . . . 
knew a few things about apples in 
general and that apple in particular 
that little Miss Eve wouldn’t learn in 
a whole lifetime of apple eating.” 
who systematically strips the girl of 
her sophisticated illusions. There is 
the innocent, newborn baby who tri- 
umphs over both father and brother 
and wins the mother’s bed in “My 
Oedipus Complex.” (And this is as 
good a place as any to notice that the 
bed in O'Connor is the place of 
warmth, where people are human and 
where they communicate; when 
something is wrong in bed, it is 
really wrong.) There is the inno- 
cent in “My First Confession” whose 
“luck” throws his sister almost into 
a love of sin. 

Throughout the entire book, we 
watch the heedless, sometimes head- 
long impact. Finally, in the last 
story in the book, “The Holy Door.” 
the theme is given its fullest and most 
richly comic treatment. Polly is a 
true innocent—adult, determined 
and, indeed, impervious to knowledge 
—who does what she does “for a 
good object” and _ leaves 
wreckage all over Ireland. Polly is 
O’Connor’s largest creation; it is a 


human 
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pity that her story is not good enough 
to contain her. 

But it is not, unfortunately. It is 
marred by a kind of thinly disguised 
sentimentality, an almost fatuous de- 
termination to have everything turn 
out all right in a witty, ironic way. 
And it is no good calling it “comic 
vision” or some such thing. Chaucer 
knew better, and so did Yeats and 
Chekhov. And so, I suspect, does 
Mr. O’Connor. One wants to say to 
this gifted man: “This isn’t a prayer. 
this is an amusement. Let them be, let 
them have their full measure of dis- 
aster. Tell us what really happened.” 

Concerning a_ less penetrating 
writer, such a feeling would be 
gratuitous. One should be grateful to 
O’Connor for his capaciousness, for 
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his understanding and forgiveness of 
human weakness and wrong, for his 
immense love of and compassion for 
little people and big. But O’Connor 
is gifted beyond such things; he has 
the mastery of a Chekhov, and per- 
haps more; he should be writing like 
a Chekhov. That must be it: Yeats 
must have known he had the vision, 
and have hoped that he would allow 


his voice to trace out clearly what he 
sees. No one has written more 
skilfully of sibling warfare, nor 
better stories of ironic reminiscence 
of the kind that the New Yorker has 
been drawing a safe 3 per cent on 
for the last five years. But the man 
who wrote “The Bridal Night” should 
be writing for the stomach of 
eternity, not the New Yorker. 
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Benjamin Disraeli: Earl of Beaconsfield. 


By Cecil Roth. 
Philosophical Library. 178 pp. $3.75. 


THERE HAVE BEEN many refer- 
ences to Disraeli’s Jewish background 
in biographical literature—in addi- 
tion to the copious derogatory com- 
ments in the contemporary press and 
on the floor of Parliament. One bi- 
ographer, in depicting the deathbed 
scene of the one-time Prime Minister. 
expressed the certainty that his last 
muttered words were the “Shema 
Yisrael” with which every pious Jew 
ends his days. 

This assumption Dr. Roth does not 
accept. But that there is a need for 
a Disraeli life story with special 
reference to “Judaism and the Jews” 
is the thesis on which he has ventured 
to write the present volume. As a 
Jewish historian, with exhaustive 
knowledge of the nineteenth century 
in England as well as his subject’s 
forebears in Italy and other lands. 
the author is uniquely endowed in 


as Jew 


Reviewed by 
Abraham Burstein 


every way to provide such a study. 

Roth demonstrates that Disraeli, in 
his early youth, was accorded so 
thorough a Jewish religious educa- 
tion that, despite his unvarying pro- 
fession of Christianity whenever such 
declarations were indicated, “to the 
end of his days he remained Jewish 
in sentiment.” In all his acts, politi- 
cal and personal, adds Dr. Roth. 
“we find expressed that Jewish crav- 
ing for social justice which is one 
of the heritages of the Bible.” 

This is not a lengthy biography, 
but no significant portion of Dis- 
raeli’s career is slighted, despite the 
disproportionate space allotted the 
Jewish element in his personality and 
conduct. It is remarkably informa- 
tive within its small compass, and is 
distinguished by both scholarly ap- 
plication and an English style of no- 
table excellence. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Comment on Issue of 
Liberation vs. Containment 


interest David J. 
Dallin’s excellent article, “Liberation or Con- 
tainment?” in THE New LEADER of September 
29, and, though I agree with all his arguments 
in favor of liberation, he has, in my opinion, 
not made his main point sufficiently explicit— 
that America is already committed to this 
policy by the logic of the situation. 

| think the difficulty in making this clear is 
that the problem itself has been put in a way 


I have read with great 


which can be a little misleading. The tern, 
“policy of liberation,” may convey the impres- 
sion that the issue can be reduced to a choice 
between a moral crusade against oppression and 
a realistic policy of self-interest. That could 
have been so 100 or even 50 years ago. Today, 
the security and the very existence of the U. S. 
are at stake. The issue is not liberation versus 
containment, but which can avert 
defeat by Communism versus a policy which 


a_ policy 
can at best postpone it. The reason why, in 
spite of logical necessity, this policy of libera- 
tion has not yet been officially acepted is simply 
this: that it runs directly counter to America’s 
traditional non-interventionist approach, which, 
in the past and in different circumstances, was 
sound and beneficial, but which, in this century 
of super-weapons and shrunken distances, has 
twice immobilized America until it was almost 
too late to save world democracy. 

In the last war, due to this clinging to an 
obsolete policy and due to Communist infiltra- 
tion at top governmental levels, short-range 
military aims were given priority over long- 
range political ones. That and the lack of 
accurate knowledge of Russia produced the 
Yalta agreement. When cooperation with the 
U.S.S.R. was ultimately shown to be impossible, 
containment was devised as an expedient. In 
the bow-and-arrow or even the bayonet era, 
containment might have postponed defeat for 
a long time: in this age of atomic warfare, it 
can only lead to the time when Russia will have 
enough long-range weapons and the means of 
transporting them to destroy the United States 
in one swift attack. 

Other arguments apart, there is ample evi- 
dence to show that the attempt to achieve a 
modus vivendi with Communism was bad policy, 
not only because it was negative and barren 
of ideas, but also because it has imperiled the 
security of this country to the point where 
survival is at stake. China, Berlin, Korea, Com- 
Munist penetration in the Middle East and 
Latin America, espionage and fifth-column 
activities at home speak for themselves. 

Containment has already failed because it 
did not take into account the true character of 
Communism, because it did not take into 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


account the security of the United States, be- 
cause it did not recognize the necessity for a 
real integration of the world. When facts prove 
our ideas wrong, it is time to re-examine the 
premises of our reasoning—-not to reject the 
facts. 

New York City Lupwic A. TECLAFF 
Former Polish Consul in Dublin 


In advocating liberation of the satellite na- 
tions, David J. Dallin has offered a long-range 
goal that is admirable. But, in view of present 
realities, we are lucky to be containing the 
Soviet Union. Almost all our military resources 
are tied up in Korea, fighting a war in which 
the Soviet Union has not lost a single soldier. 
By the end of 1953, our war production is ex- 
pected to be in full swing; but Russia, by then, 
will have a vast stockpile of atom bombs, thus 
neutralizing our one decisive threat. 

Just how should we liberate the satellite 
peoples? Should we encourage them to revolt 
and be massacred? We can’t offer to send 
troops, when we have but a skeleton army in 
Europe and are scarcely in a position to aid 
any now-independent country that might he 
overrun by the Reds. 

We could step up our propaganda warfare, 
expand Point Four and similar aid to countries 
now outside the Iron Curtain, and perhaps, on 
a small scale. initiate subversive movements in 
Communist countries (our best bet here is 
China, where currently we seem to be more 
afraid of Chiang Kai-shek than of the Chinese 
Communists). We can press for diplomatic 
changes, such as the signing of an Austrian 
treaty, but diplomacy gets nowhere with the 
Russians unless backed up by predominant 
force, which we now lack. 


University City, Mo. Sam LAMBERT 


Recalls Communist Tactics 
In the Old Teachers Union 


As one who was slated to be a victim of the 
vicious Lusk Laws of the early 1920s, I was 
naturally interested in the article and subse- 
quent letters of Daniel James on the disorder 
at the meeting of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union [THe New Leaner, June 30, September 
15]. 

Any member of the old Teachers Union will 
tell you that the opposition to freedom of 
speech staged by the Red terrorists was a com- 
mon occurrence at Teachers Union meetings 
from 1920 until 1934, when the free-thinking 
members of the union left it to the Stalinists 
and formed the New York Teachers Guild, now 
Local 2, AFL. Whenever a motion was pre- 
sented or an opinion expressed with which they 
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DO YOU KNOW who 
originated the “policy of 
containment”? 


DO YOU KNOW how 
George Kennan—now per- 
sona non grata in the 
Soviets—viewed his mission 
as Ambassador to Moscow? 


DO YOU KNOW the pros 
and cons of “containment” 
vs. “liberation” ? 


You will find the answers 
to these and other vital 
questions in the NEw 
LEADER symposium by four 
international authorities 
on “AMERICA AND THE 
RUSSIAN FUTURE,” a 
best-seller ever since its 
publication early this vear. 


15c a cop 
10 for $1. 
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for your copies today! 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTISUED 


disagreed, the Communists, acting as a_ well- 
disciplined team, created riotous disorder. When 
business could not be transacted and no prog- 
ress made as a result of their union-busting 
tactics, they turned around and blamed _ the 
administration for being inactive. 

Surely the tactics of the Stalinists at the 
NYCLU meeting were not new to Mr. Hays or 
Mr. Fraenkel. 


to Mr. James, either, who deserves great credit 


1 do not think they were new 


for showing them up. He also showed up 
Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel as being ready to 
fight for the free expression of opinion when- 
ever it furthers the interests of the Soviet 
sympathizers in this country. 


Vew York City Joun J. Dononve 


Urges Probe of Communism 
In Civil Liberties Union 
The true extent of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union’s degeneration is still not realized, 
and, naturally, THe New Leaper is reluctant to 
face up to the fact. But already it has shown 
courage in appraising the ACLU and I hope it 
will go further and make a full diagnosis. 


Why shouldn't the ACLI 


be investigated by 


Congress? THe New Leaver [September 3] 
rebukes the American Legion for urging this. 
saying that the ACLU “is no more subversive 


than the Legion.” Is that true? Are there any 
Communists or pro-Communists on the Legion’s 
ACLU’s? 


Duncan-Paris 


executive board, as there are on the 
The Communists organized the 
Post of the Legion. When the Legion found out 
kicked the post out. 
\ren’t some of the leaders of that post in the 
ACLU now? 

Herbert Philbrick, former FBI 


man, has told in his book how the Communist 


what had happened, it 


undercover 


party in 1948 sent some of its members into 
the ACLU, to reinforce those who were there 
already. The results have been evident in the 
ACLU’s actions. Has the ACLU kicked out 
any of its own branches that are Communist- 
controlled? The Southern California branch has 
been a Communist front all along. Leading Los 
Angeles party-liners run it. THe New Leaver 
should examine the facts there. And Congress 
should investigate. 

And what about the leadership of the new 
Denver branch? That also needs examination. 
As for the New York branch, your own Man- 
aging Editor had an experience with it that is 

I“Who Are the Civil 
Daniel James, THe New 


Libertari- 
LEADER, 
Jure 30]. When Daniel James, at a meeting of 


enl'ghtening 
ans”” by 


that branch, was booed by the Communists of 
the Teachers Union, with the benevolent ap- 
proval of the ACLU’s General Counsel, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, and his fellow director, Osmond 


Fraenkel, and when Hays said that the Com- 
munist teachers were “our kind of people,” 
what did that signify about the nature of the 
New York branch? 

Now the ACLU announces it has reached a 
new membership peak of 20,000. To anybody 
familiar with organizations, such a figure for 
an organization of that kind is enormous. Who 
are all those new members? To a very large 
extent, they are Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers. Communists of the Teachers Union of New 
York and other party-line organizations have 
been carrying out the party directive by joining 
the ACLU. 

In answer to a letter from “Faithful Reader.” 
who asked THe New LEADER to explain its 
ambivalent stand on the ACLU, you said [Sep- 
tember 1]: “We have called the ACLU anti- 
Communist because that is its avowed philoso- 
phy, despite the presence on its board of such 
men as Gellhorn, Lamont, Fraenkel and Hays.” 
Now, I ask you, is that a really sound explana- 
Fraenkel 
philosophy of civil libertarianism, but, in his 
“Who Are the Civil Libertarians?” 
Daniel James said their conduct at the Com- 


tion? Hays and have an avowed 


article, 


munist teachers’ meeting proved they are not 
civil libertarians. 

Similarly, the ACLU’s “avowed philosophy” 
of anti-Communism cannot qualify it as anti- 
Communist. Instead, it is anti-anti-Communist. 
This is the term which one.of its own board 
members, Merlyn Pitzele, applied to another 
board member, Merle Miller, in their debate 
in THe New Leaver on Miller’s smear book, 
The Judges and the Judged [Tue New Leaner, 
June 16]. 

THe New Leaver said on September 1 that 
the ACLU, despite its faults, should be sup- 
ported. But clearly THe New LEADER overlooked 
the fact that the ACLU, right now, is sponsor- 
ing Merle Miller’s book, which, as _ Pitzele 
is full of lies. The Judges and the 
Pitzele 


long as_ the 


showed 
smear job, and barely 
surface of it. As 


ACLU is sponsoring a smear book, which is 


Judged is a 
touched the 


being sold all over the country with the ACLU’s 
name on it, how can the ACLU be worthy of 
support by any civil libertarian or anybody else 
who values honesty? 


New York City Patricia ArvipsoNn 


Arvidson that certain 
ACLU branches are probably infiltrated (we 
would be unwilling to say which branches until 


We agree with Miss 


evidence). We do net 
agree, however, that the ACLU should be inves- 
tigated by Congress. The experience of the ClO 


we see documentary 


and other labor and liberal organizations has 
demonstrated that the task of cleaning out 
Communists is better left with them. We can 
ACLU leaders 
themselves will see the wisdom of purging the 
Communist from their 


only hope that, in due time, 


anti-civil libertarians 


ranks before disgust and mistrust 


negate altogether the ACLU’s value as a con- 


popular 


structive force in our society.—Ep. 
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Denies Unions, ADA Are | 
Tied to Democratic Party | 


In a letter published in THE New Leaver of 


JOHN WAYNE 
September 22, Mickey Levine expressed his N 
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THE QUIET MAN 
PLUS 


opinion about different organizations which 





support the ticket of the Democratic party, or TROPICAL HEAT WAVE 
part of it. In my opinion, Mr. Levine’s letter ESTELITA SHOW | 
could have made a nice piece of propaganda 
in the Daily Worker, for its generalizations as 


well as for its half-truths and use of quotation ——— : | 
marks. He refers to “the New York Post, the 





Vew Republic, ADA, the unions and other so- YUL BRYNNER 
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EDITORIAL 





Does Stalin Want War? 


WITHIN A SINGLE WEEK, the Kremlin has given the free 
world an education in Communist tactics and strategy far 
superior to any that anti-Communists could possibly give. 
It has confirmed, as the Kremlin usually does in good 
time, some of the worst fears that the realists among us 
have uttered at the risk of being called “hysterical.” 

Perhaps the biggest blow dealt to remaining Western 
illusions concerning Soviet designs was the ouster of 
George F. Kennan as U. S. Ambassador to Moscow. 
Though known as the originator of the containment pol- 
icy, Kennan has been regarded also as a leading exponent 
of the belief that peaceful co-existence with Soviet imper- 
ialism is possible and that, in time, a deal could be made 
devoid of moral considerations and on a “realistic” basis. 
Moreover, Kennan was widely and justly hailed as the 
one American most capable of understanding and inter- 
preting Soviet policy. That was the rub. Kennan, after 
less than six months at his post, grasped Soviet intentions 
so thoroughly that he began rapidly to jettison his co- 
existence ideas and to sound the alarm against the Soviet 
fanatics hell-bent on world conquest. Moscow’s demand 
for his resignation is an admission, in effect, that Ken- 
nan’s now-realistic view is correct. that it is prosecuting 
the lukewarm war with unabated vigor, and that it 
wants no canny foreigners around to circulate the fact. 

Course number two in the Soviet’s school for naive 
Westerners was supplied by Stalin himself. In a fifty- 
page article in Bolshevik, Communism’s high priest de- 
clared, in almost so many words, that there could be no 
peace until democracy is destroyed. “In order to destroy 
the inevitability of wars.” were his exact words, “it is 
necessary to destroy imperialism.” This key phrase was 
buried in a mass of other verbiage considerably less re- 
levant, but intended to throw innocents off the scent. 
Thus he refurbished old Communist theories of the “in- 
evitability” of wars between capitalist states, but carefully 
stopped short of saying explicitly what he really thought, 
namely, that he regarded war between Communism and 
freedom as inevitable. And he wrote piously, of course, 
of the need fer strengthening the forces of “peace” and 
“socialism,” by which he really means Soviet military 
might. All in all, Stalin left little doubt that differences 
between the Soviets and the democracies were, at the 
moment, beyond negotiation. 

Course number three was offered by Stalin’s two 
lieutenants, Molotov and Malenkov, at the opening of the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist party. Both 
stressed the U.S.S.R.’s current hate drive against Amer- 
ica (directly contradicting Ambassador Zarubin’s dis- 
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ingenuous statement upon arriving here that no such 
drive existed). They reached, in fact, a new and ominous 
note when they equated the U. S. with Hitler. If it be 
argued that this was done purely for home consumption, 
the question is: To what end? In calling up the Hitler 
bogey, Malenkov was obviously attempting to whip up a 
warlike fever against America. But in charging that the 
United States, like Hitler, wished to conquer the world, 
Malenkov, as dictators usually do, charged us with the 
very crime he would commit. 

In making these comments, we do not wish to imply 
that we think world war is around the corner. We persist 
in believing, despite the overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, that peace can yet be saved. But, to save it, 
the free world had better act on the assumption that the 
Kremlin intends war; which means, to paraphrase Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s timely warning, that we had better end 
the complacency of recent months, stop bickering over 
who made what mistakes in Korea, and get on to the 
business of recreating the arsenal of democracy that 
stopped one dictator and can stop the second. 


Curbing Bevan 


THE FOLLOWERS of Aneurin Bevan made no secret, at 
the recent Labor party conference, of the fact that they 
were declaring all-out war on the party leadership. The 
concerted Bevanite effort which ousted the veteran Her- 
bert Morrison from the party executive was the clearest 
indication that Bevan is fighting for keeps. 

In a way, this is a healthy development. For many 
months, Mr. Attlee and his colleagues had been trying 
to cover up the deep antagonisms within the party: they 
had hoped also, by making several concessions to Bevan 
in the realm of foreign policy, to make him behave. These 
efforts have clearly failed, and the rank insult to Mr. 
Morrison now compels Labor’s responsible leaders to 
stand firmly on principle and fight, come what may. 

The party conference itself supplied evidence that the 
trade unions, long the most stable element in the party, 
are going to make a fight of it. Arthur Deakin of the 
Trades Union Congress, who has had few of the illusions 
about Communism that Mr. Bevan’s followers indulge 
themselves, made it clear that the Labor party would 
not sabotage Britain’s defense program just to keep the 
Bevanites within the party fold. Deakin indicated also 
that Labor’s responsible forces were organizing to meet 
the Bevanite challenge, precinct by precinct, factory by 
factory. And Denis Healy, a gifted young MP, began to 
shape the ideological issues involved when he told the 
Bevanite America-baiters that Senator McCarthy no more 
represents America than the worst Tory, Sir Waldron 
Smithers, represents Britain. 

All of this is to the good, because, just as McCarthy 
doesn’t represent America, neither does Bevan represent 
Britain—even if at times it has looked that way. The 
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British people are overwhelmingly in favor of the foreign 
policies pursued by the Attlee regime and now by 
Churchill’s. What has happened in recent months is that 
Labor has been opposing logical extensions of that 
policy in order to pacify Bevan, and Churchill, with a 
narrow Parliamentary majority, has been trimming his 
sails in order to pacify his own nationalistic wing as well 
as Labor’s. Now that Labor is making an all-out effort 
to curb Bevan, bipartisan responsibility may again but- 
tress Britain’s foreign policy. 

While strongly resenting the behavior of the Bevanites. 
we in America must attribute their rise partly to our 
own policies. If Britain must increase her exports in 
order to bear her proper share of the NATO defense 
burden, high U.S. tariffs (on woolens, whiskey and other 
British products) are a large factor preventing such an 
increase in exports. The Truman Administration has 
failed to ask Congress to lower our tariffs, preferring to 
meet Britain’s perennial dollar gap by gifts and loans. 
Since these have not solved the fundamental trade prob- 
lem, Bevan, with some degree of economic soundness. 
argues that Britain must curtail her defense obligations. 
It is most unfortunate that neither Presidential candi- 
date has seen fit to discuss this problem intelligently, 
because so long as America pursues Hawley-Smoot trade 
policies, Bevanites will proliferate and the defense of 
freedom will falter. 


Japan Chooses 


JAPAN’S FIRST national election since the peace treaty 
was disappointing to both the Communists and the pre- 
war militarists. The Liberals (democratic conservatives ) 
returned to power with 240 of the Diet’s 466 seats and a 
clear mandate for their pro-American policies. The 
Communists were shut out in the Diet, and received but 
830,000 votes, compared to three million in 1949. War- 
time Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu’s Progressives 
(the “moderates” of Tojo’s day) made their expected 
comeback with 65 seats, less than they had claimed. Ex- 
treme rightists had little success. 

Despite these totals, Japan’s position will not be clear 
for some time. First, the Liberal leaders disagree among 
themselves for personal reasons, and one of their wings 
will probably have to combine with other parties to 
form a government. The danger is that Japan might 
become another France. 

Second, 54 seats went to the Left Socialists, who tend 
to neutralism and favor trade with Red China. Since the 
Communists have lost two million voters since 1949, a 
good number of them may have entered Left Socialist 
ranks. This could reflect the new Cominform tactic of 
renewed infiltration of democratic groups, in which case 
the failure of the Communist party (discredited by pre- 
vious violence) to win a single seat may not accurately 
reflect, after all, exact Soviet strength in Japan. 
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